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The Stature and Bulk of Man in the 
British Isles. 
07, Yoh : 
7. ‘Aq By j HAT is the average 
LAI i HY height of an English- 
\ ) yy, 


\ / 
\ ff \ 


WFAA man? Only people 
© aa ey who know nothing 
of the details in- 
volved in the con- 
sideration of this 
question will, pro- 
bably, reply to it, 
What is the average 
height of a Scots- 
man or of an Irish. | 
man? The same 
difficulty in giving | 
a@ satisfactory an- 
swer will be felt in 
the case of these! 
queries, too. It may | 
be urged that these | 
are questions of tri- | 
vial consequence, | 
and therefore not 
worth while either 
to ask or answer. 
Bat this would be 
an erroneous view. 
A knowledge of the 
average stature of 
the able-bodied men 
of these islands 
should govern the regulations relating to 
enlisting in the army. It would enable us to 
determine, also, whether, as a nation, we do 
not require more physical training than we get 
to enab'e us to keep our place among other 
nations as the possessors of strength, size, and 
physical energies ; and it would enable us too, 
to judge, if not now, at some future time, 
whether what we consider evil agencies, such as 
overcrowding in towns, working in confined pos- 
tures, the immoderate use of tobacco and alcohol, 
&c., have any appreciable inflaence upon stature. 

The president of the Anthropological Society, 
Dr. Beddoe, has recently been at the pains to 
endeavour to ascertain the stature and bulk of 
the men, between twenty-three years of age and 
fifty, in the British Isles, and the result of his 
observat‘ons has been printed in the Memoirs of 
that society, He fixed upon the limits of age 
mentioned, because at the age of twenty-three 
man is believed to have attained his full stature, 
and at that of fifty to enter into the period of 
the decline of life. His investigation involved a 
great labour and a persevering pereistence, and 
Was opposed, in some instances, by the most 
Curious prejudices. In Scotland, for instance, 





Proprietors thought it waste of workmen’s time ,general population. Scottish criminals are taller 


to allow them to be measured, and fishermen 
and others were superstitiou:ly afraid of the 
ceremony. In Ireland, some Tipperary “ boys” 
actually ran away on the application being made 
‘o them. In Wales there was an impression 
ie the Proposition involved ultimate shipment 
: foreign parts; and in England there was 
"equent stupidity to contend against. The plan 
panned by Dr. Beddoe was to forward to country 
octors and other scientifically-educated persons, 
willing to take @ little trouble for the interests 
. Science, a formula to be filled up, requiring 
—— age, birthplace, occupation, height, 

git, and colour of eyes, of as many men 

tween the ages mentioned as each could 





‘fourth more strictly agricultural, the fifth being 


examine. More wholesale statistics also helped 
out his researches, such as those furnishing the 
stature, bulk, &c., of the inmates in our county 
lunatic asylams, and the official recruiting statis- 
tics of the War Office. His object for asking for 
names was to ascertain the extent of migrations 
that have taken place since they became general, 
as of Welsh into Liverpool, Highlanders into 
Glasgow, Cornishmen into Devon, &c. 

The mass of information gained is of the most 
curious description ; indeed, to look over it is 
like looking into an immense crowd, and taking 
down the personal particulars and individual 
history of every one in it. It is so minute, and 
at the same time so diffase; so concrete and 
yet so separate and scattered, that we can only 
refer readers interested in the subject to it. The 
commentary made by Dr. Beddoe upon the facts 
he has gathered together, is, however, so lucid 
and ingenious, that we must give an outline of 
it. He divides Englani and Wales into five 
districts, based upon the character of the indus. 
trial pursuits of the inhabitants, one being 
manufacturing, another mining, a third rural, a 





the metropolis. Scotland forms a sixth district. 
This is his general summary for Great Britain : 


the northern division, and in those of Cornwall 
and the Scilly Islands in the southern. The 
Highlanders are tall and bulky. The Low- 
landers of the ancient Norse district of Caithness, 
considered by former observers as the finest 
peasantry in Britain, come out in this scrutiny 
as no bigger than their neighbours. The 
Edinbargh and Glasgow townsmen are consider- 
ably smaller. The tallest men in Britain are found 
in Galloway, and the heaviest in Berwickshire. 
The Borderers equal or surpass the average both 
in Scotland and England in both respects. The 
Danish counties, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire, and Leicestershire, excluding the 
manufacturing towns, produce men rather high 
in stature. Norfolk can boast of both stature 
and weight, especially in the Danish settlement 
of Flegg. Suffulk can boast of weight only. 
The Isle of Ely produces tall men; but the 
southern part of Cambridge, like the south-mid- 


| land counties generally, can show but an under- 


sized population. The native Londoner stands 
very low in the scale of stature. 

In the matter of weight, too, there is some 
peculiar information. Some Irish statistics show 
a remarkable uniformity in the several classes of 


| returns relating to the weight of Irish peasants 
}and labourers, which uniformity can only be 


attributed to the absence of corpulent persons. 
The average weight of an Irish peasant may be 
estimated at 138 lb. The average weight of an 








: . Average Average 
Occupations, Number, Btature, Ww ‘i xb. 
a : 
Miecellaneous out-door.., 174 ... 5 7°66 ... 142-11 
Clerks, &c. ... 2 ; or rae 136°74 
Masons, &c..... . & 713 139°12 
Labourers.... - oi ee 14136 
Tronworkers .........-++..0.08 wo 6.7 . 1073 
Woodworkers ............... 70... 8&0 .. mew 
Bakers o.c....ssccvsessceeseree 34... & GOL ... 142°06 
EE - Lee eee: |) le 
Tailors and shoemakers . 135 ... 5 689 ... 13449 | 
Miscellaneous, in-door... 335 ... 5 677 ... 13253 | 
ET NE 101... & 657 ... 198-72 


When the individuals yielding these figures 
are sifted into their respective districts, the. 
average height and bulk of the various workers | 
comes out differently. Without going through | 
all the occupations, we may explain that in the 
Sussex group the labourers stand next in height | 
to those engaged in miscellaneous out-door occu- | 
pations; while in Kent these last fall below | 
clerks, miners, labourers, wood-workers, those 
engaged in miscellaneous indoor occupations, 
and even grooms. Again, in Kent the thirty 
iron-workers measured are nearly at the bottom 
of the list, as far as stature is concerned, whilst 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire the forty-nine 
representatives of that industry head it. These 
differences are explained by various suggestions. 
The iron-workers are to some extent picked 
men, because in some processes so much exer- 
tion and endurance of heat are required that 
none but strong youths adopt that branch of 
industry. In some counties, where the agricul- 
tural labourer is ill paid, the tall young men 
enlist, and so reduce the average height of those 
left on the soil; and in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis there is a special opening for strong 
tall men from the surrounding districts as rail- 
way porters, draymen, excavators, &c. 

The lunatic and criminal returns show the 
curious fact that lunatics and criminals are on 
the average shorter than sane and honest men; 
a's> that dark eyes and black or very dark hair 
are more common among lunatics than in the 














than Scottish lunatics and English criminals ; 
and these last are below the average lunatic in 
stature and weight. Town-bred criminals are 
strikingly inferior to country-born criminals. 
The private returns are, however, of a more 
pleasant interest; and the unravellings of the 
respective inflaences of race, soil, climate, and 
mode of life are very suggestive. Roughly 
speaking, says the president of the Anthropo- 
logical Society, after assorting his figuree, the 
natives of Scotland and of the north and north- 
east of England exceed in stature those of Wales 
and of the south and west of England; excep- 
tions existing, notably, in the people of some of 
the large towns and of some of the Hebrides in 





Englishman is calculated at 145 lb.; and that 
of Scotsmen at 10 Ib. higher. 

Foreign observations brought to bear upon 
these show that the 380 Gloucestershire men 
examined by Dr. Beddoe and his friends average 
exactly the same height, and as nearly as pos- 
sible the same weight, as the average adalt 
inhabitants of Brussels, And the average weight 
of 40 Frenchmen, ascertained by Tenon, in 1783, 
is found to leave considerably less difference 
in favour of the southern Englishman than might 
be supposed from the popular belief in the 
superiority of the latter. The author accounts 
for the grounds of this prejudice by showing that 
it was British and French, or foreign, soldiers that 
were generally compared ; and as the Continental 
regulations admit men of much less height into 
the army than ours do, it will be seen that those 
in our ranks will appear to represent a larger 
race. In France only 77 per 1,000 are excluded 
by size from enlisting. In Northamptonshire 
210 per 1,000 are excluded because they are 
less than the regulation height of 5 ft.5in. In 
other counties there is a larger proportion ; and 
in Herefordshire 417 persons out of every 1,000 
are ineligible for want of sufficient stature to 
come up to the present regimental idea of a 
soldier, Twenty Icelanders, weighed and mea- 
sured for the purpose of this inquiry, yielded an 
average stature of 5 ft. 85 in., and weight 
of 156 Ib. 

Looking at the facts in a comprehensive light, 
Dr. Beddoe finds a certain degree of conformity 
with the expectations a study of the various 
races and their settlements would naturally 
suggest. Wherever we kaow, from historical, 
topographical, or linguistic evidence, that the 
Scandinavian element is strong, we find stature 
decidedly high. Even an almost solitary exception 
in the island of Lewis can be accounted for in the 
presence of an aboriginal substratum of popula- 
tion of Finnish type. Where there are Teutonic 
characteristics stature is low and weight 
high in proportion. The tall stature in some 
spots in Kent is accounted for by the presence of 
Jutes and Frisians. The same tall, large, red- 
haired people who occupied the Grampians in 
Agricola’s time, do eo at the present day, the 
author finds, without appreciable change. A 
remnant of the northern Kymri is located to the 
west of Clydesdale and in Upper Galloway ; and 
the same race, with a cross of the Teutonic 
element, abides still among the Cheviots and in 
Allendale, in South Northumberland; a tall 
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ith li i erate/an in of the self-defence of human | bers of Parliament from ing to 

pean oe OS an sega ee tae aan to fight hand to hand with some ofthe eile aitendaat on the pes pay 
stature for which they have been celebrated for | his , or tasked, or horned competitor, for | of the case. the contrary, we hold that such 
some centuries. The Welsh when crossed with the means of sustenance afforded by nature. As | exertion gives & jast claim on the public grati. 
English blood increase in size, if we are to take man got the better of the beasts, mainly by the tude to the member who devotes his energies t, 

a tee of this statement fact that | exercise of the art of the builder, which enabled the task. But in order wisely, swiftly, econ 
Welckmen with English names average 1.3 in. in him to defend his home, to protect his flocks | mically, and to deal with the entirg 
height more than those with Welsh surnames. | and herds, and finally to shelter his crops from subject, there is, it seems to us, one course which 
The average stature of fair-haired people, in the waste of predatory animals, and from the | it is best to follow. 
Britain generally, is higher than that of dark-| fury of the elements, the old warfare for life A short Act of Parliament should be passed tp 
haired men. Dark-haired men with light eyes | sank into a kind of semi-military ser-| empower & commission or court of circuit t 
are taller than others in Mall, Kenmore, Mar, viceable to the commonwealth, but not demand- visit each spot that comes under the designs. 
and Lesmahagow. The county of Leicester is | ing the service of the arriére ban of the nation. | tion of Royal forest, chase, common, or other 
the only important exception to the rale of fall Thus it naturally fell into the hands of the fight- | land in which commoners have a joint interest 
height associated with fair complexion in the ing and ruling class, of Thomme qui bast et con- with the Crown or with lords of the manors 
south of Britain, except Harpenden, in Herts, | seille. And thus, as the land of the Conquest The exact statements which these Commissionerg 
the Scilly Islands, and, perhaps, the author was parcelled out, and as the feudal system would prepare, accompanied with proper maps, 
throws in doubtfally, Cornwall. gradually took root, and developed in form, the or rather with proper references the Ordnance 

The supposition that climate influences stature | royal forest-rights assamed such ample and map, would the materials for subsequent 
is unsupported. We might infer that a northern | definite proportions that, at the expiration of| legislation. Any trouble of this kind, however, 
position and a somewhat rigorous climate eight hundred years from the Norman invasion would be obviated in no small measure by autho. 
operated favourably perhaps, as Dr. Beddoe says, 89,000 acres of land, constituting the New rizing the Commissioners to act as arbitrators, 
by natural selection; but we are met with the | Forest, remain, in one portion of England alone, and, in all cases where the assent of all parties 
exception of the high statare in Cornwall. subject to all sorts of ancient fendal rights. could be obtained, to direct division of the 
Differences of elevation seem to be also without Conflicting, undefined, and questionable claims estate in such @ manner as would be fair and 
consequences ; except in the matter of corpu- | are urged on probe sara sxsiees ena equitable; the preservation of open places of 
lence, which does not occur at high levels. | area—claims similar to by the mutual | public resort in the neighbourhood of all towns 

Bat diet is found to have considerable conse- compromise of which we have recently seen the borne in 


quences. The absence of luxuries, such as greater part of the ancient forest of Epping has 
butcher’s meat and fermented drinks, does not | been parcelled cut and devoured. These claims 
exercise the least deleterious effect upon either | comprise forest rights, rights to grow or to fell 
stature or balk ; but absolute scantiness of food | timber, rights to the soil, common rights of pas- 
does. Dr. Beddoe thinks Cornwall may owe its ture, tarbary rights to cut turf and to dig peat 
exceptional position chiefly to its constant and for the consumption of every ancient chimney, 
good supply of food, ensured by its fisheries, and | manorial rights, and what not: the upshot of 
by its long prosperous mining industry. Where | the whole being that, as no part of the forest 
the stature is greatest milk and meal appear to land belongs in absolute property to any owner, 
have farnished the staple food of the district in | the greater part remains practically waste and 
other parts of the country; and where white unproductive; the net retarn which the Crown 
bread is eaten, and there is buta limited supply receives from the large estate being about two 
of milk, as in the large towns, statare declines. | shillings and three pence per acre, or something 
To sum up, the author finds that the stature of like a twentieth part of the average rental of 
man in the large towns of Britain is proved to be the country, which is about 43s. per acre. 
considerably below the standard of the nation;| It is obvious that such a state of things can 
and believes it possible that such degradation is be only one of transition. Thus we have seen 
hereditary and progressive. In Brussels it isthe that the “settlement” of Epping Forest has 
reverse of this, for there the inhabitants at the been very rapidly taking place during the last 
age of nineteen were* found by MM. Quetelet century. The Crown, from some inexplicable 
and Villermé, rather taller than those of the sur- cause, was then reluctant to interfere. The 
rounding country. Every cause that is likely to freeholders failed to elect a second verderer, so 
have condaced to this deterioration is examined that the forest customs could not be enforced by 
by Dr. Beddoe, and daly weighed, and many the single surviving holder of that ancient office. 
vouchers of the facts are added. For instance, The commoners were too poor, or too dispersed, 
thirty natives of Bristol, employed by Messrs. or too indifferent, to come forward ; so that the 
Derbam, Brothers, yielded an average stature of lords of the manor or other encroachers have 
5 ft. 4:90 in., and weight of 125°67Ib.; while | disforested and appropriated the greater part of 
another thirty men born in Somersetshire, and | that noble and beautiful district. 
employed there by the same firm, and at the! From all parts of the country complaints are 
same occupation, yielded an average of 5 ft.| heard on this subject. In one instance it is the 
674 in., and 134 1b. The im of these | neglect to enforce Crown rights that is objected 
truths consists in the fact that wherever a race 


attains its maximum of physical development, 
it contains its maximum of ability and energy. 
We quote Dr. Beddoe :—“ Thus the inhabitant of 
Oude or the Panjab is as superior in courage 
and energy to the pany Bengali, as he is in bodily 
conformation. And, to come nearer home, I have 
shown that Scotland in general, Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, parts of Yorkshire, &c., and 
Cornwall are the portions of Great Britain which 
produce the finest and largest men. I think it 
will be acknowledged that they also yield more 
than their share of ability and energy for the 
national benefit.” 

The stature and bulk of the Irish are also in- 
vestigated with similar precision, minuteness, 
and comprehensiveness. But a cursory glance 
is insufficient for the subject ; we shall be doing 
the reader most service in referring him to Dr. 








THE PROTECTION OF COMMONS AND 
FORESTS FROM ENCROACHMENT, 


Tue attention of the House of Commons has 
been thrice called, during the session, to a ques- 
tion which yearly assumes more serious propor- 
tions. It is that of the state of the Royal forests 
and other crown lands, and, incidentally, of the 
common-land throughout the country. This por- 
tion of the hereditary property of the Crown 
has gradually fallen into an anomalous and un. 
satisfactory state. In the early days of the 
feudal system, when the population of the 
country was sparse, and the habits and occupa- 
tions of all classes of society were far other than 
is the case at present, the maintenance of chases 
or forests formed a n part of royal and 
of seignoral state. Destruction of beasts of prey, 
or hunting of beasts of chase, originally formed 


to; the result being the gradual extinction of the 
commoners. In another instance it is the undue 
straining of the claims of the sovereign and of 
the lord of the manor that is the grievance. 
Everywhere it is the public that suffers. 


chase has long since ceased to exist. It is time 
that all claims and jarisdictions that spring out 


tical accord with the existing rights and duties 
of property. Assuming that, in many instances, 
there is a threefold claim to a sort of ownership 
or right of partial use of these Crown lands, each 
of these claimants or co-proprietors would be 
benefited by the adjustment of the estate in 
such a manner that an area, or the value of an 
area, Corresponding as closely as could be ascer- 
tained to the value of each several right, should 
be allotted, free of all other charges, to each 
party, in lieu of his more general and ill-defined 
claim. 

There are many indications of the necessity of 
dealing with this important subject as a whole. 
Our population averages 258 persons to the 
square mile; but our great cities and towns con- 
tain half the inhabitants of the country. London 
alone contains one-eighth of the total population 
of England. The rate of metropolitan extensicn 
is such as to swallow up 122 square miles of 
country in about 39 years. The increase of some 
of our manufacturing centres has been far more 
rapid, within certain limits, than that of London 
itself. Thus the value of all ornamental land, 
especially in the immediate vicinity of cities, is 
yearly increasing, and the difficulty of arriving 
at a readily accepted comparieon increases with 
an equal speed. 

The subject is one which can only be ade- 
quately dealt with by Government. Not that 


we would wish to discourage any private mem- 











being one of the main features to be 
mind. 


Theordinary expedient of a Royal Commission, 


moving from spot 
up to a certain limit, and with the duty imposed 
on them of bringing all involved difficulties 


if we jadge from recent experience, would afford 
but a tardy and cumbrous mode of dealing with 
this pressing question. A small but practical 
body of men, sitting as a court of inquiry, 


4 


to spot, with defined powers 


before the Legislature in a state freed from doubt 


as to the nature of the facts, would avoid all the 


cumber of the ordinary method of collecting in- 
formation from witnesses summoned to West. 
minster. An engineer, an architect or surveyor, 
and a barrister would form a homogeneous court, 
able to deal with each aspect under which the 
subject-matter of the inquiry would naturally 
present itself. In smaller and less important 
localities, village greens, and the like, the Com. 
mission might have the power to delegate com- 
petent men todraw up the map and the explans- 
tory reference, reserving the power of arbitration 
either to the Commisaion or to special sub-com- 


In many cases, where opposition to what would 
soon shape itself into the normal mode of pro- 


cedure might appear 
the Commissioners m 


to be frivolous or vexatious, 
ight have the power to 


make a provisional award, such award to be- 
come definite or binding within a certain time 


upless appealed against. 


This appeal might 


take one of two forms,—eitber that of a petition 
to the House of Commons, in which case § 
Ministerial explanation would be requisite m 


before a judge, who 
gested, empowered 


revision. 
We should 
of this decrepit law should be brought into prac-| and i 


inexpensive manner, & 
book of all those parcels of 
poor man has a vested interest, 
daily evaporating, in pointof fact, 


order to support the award ; or that of a motion 
sa would be, by the Act sug: 
to hear the case yey t) 
It is evident that the law needs revision in| jary, and either to confirm the pagan 
this matter. The ancient raison d’étre of a royal| Commissioners, or to suspend it an 
obtain, in a practical, rapid, 
— sort of Domesdsy- 
land in which the 
which is at once 
at the very same 


time that it is daily becoming more important, 
if we regard the progress of population. 


Secondly, coincidently wi 
of this valuable survey, encroach 
checked, waste 
impossible, Thecommon grou 
on the Coneinionns map 7 

moun 
- ‘ed eg a vocheul be allowed to valas 


th the preparation 
ment would be 


, and collasion rend 


he fature has a right to demand that justice 
~ hands ; and the future, in this matter, presses 
very closely on the present. 
Had a survey of : 
land been made at the begin 
the acreage would have 
than in the 


common eet this century, 
amounted toa far higher 
Let the sarvey be 
deferred till 1880, and the area will have Pre 
ceptibly shrunk within its present proporio’™ 
curtailed as in many instances t 
Thirdly, the Commission migh 
of laying to rest mach ill-fee 
much dispute and much cost, 
benefiting the country 
a ag the result of w 
wou permanently 


1870. 


by @ series 
hich, once effecte®, 
on the survey: 


nd once laid dows 
could be identified 


encroachment 


- - fit, 
against this prima facie evidence. That bene 
it may be said, the future alone. ap 


ially common 


hey are. 

t be the means 
ling, of saving 
4 of effectively 


of friendly 
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perenikiy ss in which farther legis- 
d more important cases 

lation might be called for, the Commission would 
have prepared all the materials for such legis- 
Jation. The special rights or claims, for example, 
of the turbary rights, the grazing rights, the 
timber rights, and the rights of chase in the 
New Forest, would be distinctly defined, both as 
to the local area which they severally affected, 
and as to the persons to whom they appertained. 
The analogy of custom in various pa eh would 
shed light on the true principles on which inte- 
rests should be proportioned and compensated. 
The whole matter might be brought within the 
grasp of any one who would devote a few hours 
to the perusal of the reports of the Commis- 
joners. 

. It is clear that the country is becoming awake 
to the importance of the subject. Epping is not 
the only forest where encroachment has to be 
resisted. London is not the only city of which 
the inhabitants need to look jealously after their 
open spaces. The important point is, to grasp 
the great principle which is at stake, and to 
legislate, once for all, for ourselves and for pos- 
terity. We have no right to allow thoee localities 
which ancient custom devoted to the common 
welfare to be diverted from this use, on the 
ground that the mode in which they are now 
conducive to the public advantage is not the 
same that existed a century ago. We must 
have our parks and commons for the people. 
We buy them where they do not exist; shall we 
allow them to be diverted from their original 
design, and gobbled up by private greediness, 
where they only require care and caltare ? 








THE CONDITION OF DUBLIN. 





Havine already this year given a picture of 
the social and sanitary life of northern capitals | 
across the borders, we will now dash in a back- 
ground by a pass'‘ng view of Life by the Liffey. 
The Irish capital is a singular city in several 
respects. Whether we view Dublin historically, 
nationally, socially, or commercially, there are 
lights and shades of character that no tint of 
colouring can portray, or gift or power of lan- 
guage give adequate expression to. The Civitas 
Eblana of Ptolemy, or the Bally-ath-Chath of the 
Celts, is a very paradox to herself, and equally a 
puzzle to the alien. Dublin is at once Danish 
and Norman, Celtic and Anglo-Saxon, and the 
real, indigenous and hereditary Dubliner of 
fact, feeling, and fancy, forms the smallest 
element of the living population on the 
Liffey. Leaving the ethnological inquiry in 
abeyance, we will direct our attention to other 
matters calling for more direct attention, and 
opening into subjects of vital importance to man’s 
weal and that of the empire at large. As the 
commercial prosperity of a nation depends upon 
the growth of its cities and the enterprise of its 
Citizens, social comfort must co-exist and sani- 
tary law be respected, or else collapse or de- 
cadence in national wealth and public morals 
will ensue, 

Civilisation means intellect, prosperity, life,— 
not life in its mere vulgar acceptation, bat a 
God created health, infusing life individually and 
collectively, existing for all mankind alike. Dirt 
and disease are the very antipodes of civilisation, 
and prosperity, if it can be said to exist amidst 
this state of things, must possess but a mush- 
room existence, 

Dublin, for many years during the present 
century, retrograded in everything that consti- 
tuted @ prosperous city. ‘Of late, in some 
branches of manufacturing and commercial enter- 
= the has madea slow advance. Favourable 

- short-lived reactions during the last quarter 
of & century have taken place in the Irish 
capital ; but owing to unlucky accidents, in part 
potent and in part revolutionary, distrust has 
on engendered, and consequent inaction is 
°be found in every department of trade. At 
one time, and by one native party, Government 
8 credited with Dublin’s decline and Dublin’s 
sa newest ; and on another occasion the canse 
pe ‘rged to the want of enterprise and lack of 
per public spirit exhibited by the merchants 
in ‘traders of Dublin themselves. A careful 
Dewe and personal visit and examination into 
sift oa Present and past state enable us to 
the the charges and dispassionately dispose of 
= “rguments. We are ready to admit, because 
cd. nnot deny it, that the Government was 
pr inclined to be so lavish in the distribution 
in] ea for the carrying out of public works 
in - and, or in the Irish capital, as she has been 

ndon, Probably there is no sane man who 





carefully thinks over the matter for a moment 
will wonder why this reluctance to expend 
Government capital in Ireland has been shown. 
Without giving it any partisan or political com- 
plexion, more than what must of necessity attach 
itself to it, the case of Ireland for the last thirty 
epee — and justifies it to the English mind 


Bat here, let us ask before proceeding farther, 
how is it that Dublin neglected to ts Ba itself 
what Glasgow, without Government aid, has 
done for itself, or what even Irish Belfast has 
done, and is at present doing, for itself, in manu- 
facturing and commercial enterprise? Here is a 
nut to crack, and the noisy disputant who will 
successfally crack it and digest its kernel will 
have an answer that will require more than the 
logic of Locke, or the logic and sophistries of 
Whately, to overturn. On the threshold of our 
subject we will illustrate a case in point, which 
naturally is embraced in our article. 

Dublin requires a new bridge over the Liffey, 
and the widening or remodelling of the present 
Carlisle Bridge. She also requires that her once 
noble river, bat now foul and open sewer, 
which flows through her midst, should be puri- 
fied and prevented from generating disease. 
On whom devolves, or should devolve, this city 
improvement ? Naturally, one would say, that 
the corporation of a city are its chief custodians, 
and that municipal councils are the local parlia- 
ments who should govern and improve, as well 
as collect local revenues. Municipal councils 
were never intended to be merely rate-levying 
and tax-collecting jantas. The very spirit of 
their formation forbids the supposition. They 
were first founded and established for a more 
wide and beneficent range of duties, and the 
sooner they are taught their special duties, 
and held amenable to the public will, the 
sooner will the towns and cities they are destroy- 
ing, instead of governing, manifest a marked 
improvement. Had the Dublin corporation 
done their duty and put their shoulders to the 
wheel years since, the public scandal now 
existing in the Irish capital had never been 
heard of, and the empire would have been spared 
the childish plea and shameful confession that 
“the corporation has no funds, and are unable 
to build a bridge or even clean the Liffey.” 
The old corporation of Dublin, which existed 
before 1841, bad and blameable as it was in 
many respects, was superior to the present in 
the conservatism of the city. The old corpora- 
tion was charged with being a rotten and a 
corrupt one; but let us ask what inviolate cor- 
porator of the present so-called “ reformed cor- 
poration” will stand out from amongst his 
brethren in the Dublin Council, and say, “ My 
hands are clean ; I can cast the firat stone.” Is 
it not a fact patent to every sensible Dublin 
citizen that the Dublin Corporation has been for | 
years a bear-garden, a political spouting-shop, 
an arena of public partisans and sectarian strife, 
where the battle of political cliques has been 
fought, instead of the battle of thorough and 
authoritative and progressive municipal govern- 
ment ? 

This has been one of the reasons why the im- 
provement of “the second city in the empire” 
has been retarded, and the sanitary condition of 
Dublin is so deplorable and reprehensible, Let 
us ask, what have been the great public projects 
carried out by the Corporation of Dabiin for the 
last quarter of a century ? With the exception 
of the waterworks, the Vartry scheme of Sir 
Jobn Gray—a decided improvement and a boon 
to the citizens—certainly, with this .exception, 
the rest of the labours of the municipal council 
has been very small indeed. What public 
statues have been erected by their action, of 
which they can claim the entire credit of the 
suggestion or completion? What new streets 
bave they constructed, independent of private 
aid and action? What parks have they opened, 
equares have they laid out, and what is the 
number of public fountains they bave put up or 
restored—for there are old Dublin fountains that 
might be restored? The single pump, the gift 
of a Dublin citizen, has, in its free use for the 
public, conferred more blessings and perpetuated 
more lasting health and joy around the north of 
Dublin during its existence than even the Vartry 
reservoir. The clear crystal waters of this cele- 
brated spring, inexhaustible and untaxed, existed 
and existe for the public benefit: it is a privi- 
lege that jealousy has not crimped nor sniffling 
fashion filched away; and may it continue to be 
as it has been for generations, a blessing. 

If the local anthorities, as repreeented in the 





SS 


and what ought to be done, the reply vonchsafed 
is that there are no funds available, or it is 
“under consideration.” We are aware ourselves 
of crying evils requiring a remedy that have been 
“under consideration” in the Dublin Corpora- 
tion for the last quarter of a century, and they 
are no nearer commencement now than then, 
judging from appearances. It is a fact that the 
citizens have been for years over-taxed, and that 
no end of fruitless and frittering deputations 
have been sent to London, to the utter waste of 
public money, and, we are almost tempted to 
say, for no other reason than to afferd some 
folks an opportunity to “ lionise” at the public 
expense, 

Timeand money have been frittered awayon the 
part of the Dublin Corporation for years, in vain, 
childish, and senseless appeals for aid to the 
Government to carry out certain works, and the 
said works could be carried ont with a little 
exertion and tion on the part of the 
Corporation, had the matter been properly placed 
before the public in its right light. 

Dablin is a city that any corporation ought 
to be proud to govern, and, if governed with 
proper municipal spirit, might be for ever a 
peerless capital, an architectural joy, and a 
sanitary haven; but, alas! sycophancy, sub- 
serviency, snobbishness, and sloth, not on the 
part of the public at large, but on the part of 
their municipal tax-masters, have dragged down 
Dablin nearly to the seedy and slovenly condition 
of a Slattern of Cities. These are hard words 
perhaps to write, but they are written to gratify 
no pique or whim, but written with the honest 
hope that they may be the means of stimulating 
a little more vigorous public spirit into the 
public boards of Dublin, and of moving them to 
new and fresh efforts towards the improvement 
of their city. 

The public buildings of Dablin, erected during 
the last century and early in the present, are 
architectural gems in their way. Sunshine and 
shower, hurricane and hailstorm, have swept 
around their granite base, and whistled in wild 
and weird dirges through their still scintillating 
columns and balustrades. The lights and shades 
of Nature’s colouring are limned in exquisite 
contrast, and the storied stones of many of these 
grand oldstructures and city mansions speak forth 
to us in a language at once vehement, pathetic, 
and withal mournfully gay ; but we must 
them by, and drown the burning recollections of 
the past in the stern and pressing daties of the 
present. Oh! Dablin, why have your own sons 
trampled you down and emasculated you? and 
why do they still look on, like jabbering Jews, 
bartering over your body for the price of a dis- 
section instead of a resuscitation ? 

At the weekly meetings of almost every other 
corporation or local board in the empire, the 
matters discussed are of a progressive nature,— 
something relating to the widening or construct- 


ling of new streets, the opening of sewers, the 


utilisation of sewage, the projecting of a prac- 
tical system of drainage, the construction of new 
bridges and thoroughfares for facilitating the 
public traffic; but, nine times out of every 
twelve, the matter of dispute in the City Hall 
is some religious or party bone of contention, 
and a party battle for some petty privilege, or in 
support of some arrogant claim. Z 

How long, let us ask, does it take to erect in 
Dublin a public statue? Nearly a quarter of a 
century sipce a man who was deemed great 
among his countrymen, and who was honoured 
by them only as @ saint or a king would be. 
This popular man died. After his burial, a sub- 
scription was raised to perpetuate his fame by a 
monument in tge capital of Ireland ; but in the 
Irish capital, with the exception of the mortuary 
pillar tower that rises above his tomb, no public 
statue has yet been erected. True, his figure, 
sculptured in colossal proportions, is to be 
seen in the Royal Exchange (now City Hall) ; 
but it must be remembered that this was the 
work of Hogan, the scalptor, during the tribune’s 
lifetime. There is talk enough, goodness knows, 
about the statue, its artist, and its intended site, 
but it is not yet erected. 

And here is the subject of Carlisle Bridge, and 
ite rebuilding or remodelling. The vacillating 
Council who, we are sorry to say, manicipally 
misgovern Dublin, cannot be pushed into action 
over the matter. That a bridge requires to be 
built to afford more space and freedom for public 
traffic, admita of no question. If funds cannot 
be raised without difficulty, why the present 
structure can be widened, and a very : 
design has been submitted to that end. Wewill 





Town Council, are asked to do what is necessary 


say this, that if it is ever contemplated to pusa 
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back the shipping in the river below the Castom 
House and construct another bridge across the 
Liffey opposite Beresford-place (or nearly on a 
line with Gardiner-street), then in that case we 
are inclined to believe that the present Carlisle 
Bridge, if widened properly and thoroughly, and 
rendered more ornamental than it is, would 
answer all purposes. : 

The necessities of the growing northern 
district of Dublin, even though that growth is 
slow, will yet demand the construction of a new 
bridge to span the Liffey, beside or beyond the 
Custom House. Let this subject get considera- 
tion; for ourselves, we have given it some 
thonght, and we are fally convinced that a 








Is it possible that the corporate authorities of 
Dublin can pretend to an ignorance of this 
frightful cloaca of rolling filth, that passes but a 
few yards off, almost under their very noses, 
while sitting in their Town Councils? The 
cfilaviam of the Poddle wriggles up through the 
street sewers, and the malaria of the Liffey is 
daily wafted up Parliament-street tothe City Hall, 
acting as a due monitor and an avenger of cor- 
porate negligence and imbecility. 

North and south of the city there are districts 
that never see the light of a scavenger-cart, and 
the water-cart is only reserved for fashionable 
quarters, where noses are not composed of ple- 


_beian india-rubber, and broadcloth is preferred 


bridge further down the river will only be a to corduroy. When the cleansing of the city 


question of time. 

Now, as to the purification of the Liffey, this 
is a matter that requires instant attention. 
Numerous plans have been submitted, and some 
soft heads bave gone bewildered in contact with 
them. At low water, the ¢filavium arising from 
the bed of the river, the whole extent from King’s 
Bridge to Carlisle Bridge, is at times sickening 
and intolerable. Had there been a public 
prosecutor in Dublin his duty would have clearly 
been to take immediate action against the 
corporation in the interest of the health and 


lives of the citizens. The case of Anve Lough- 
nam, already alluded to by us, would not have | 


been the only one, and it would not have remained 
for that poor woman to exert her weak power to 
recover damage for wilful neglect, by which a 


corporate body were collectively adjadged as the 
murderers of her husband. Along the lines of 
the Dublin quays at the present hour there are 
many poor householders suffering from the effect 
of a thick pestilential and foul malaria, always 
arising from the bed of the river, and constantly 
fed by the feculent sewers which are daily pour- 
ing their putrescence in liquid and solid matter 


into it north and south. 


Any system of purification which bas been 
proposed, no matter how short it might fall of 


the required ends, would be a relief ; but between 
the advocates on one side in favour of their own 
hobby and that of their friends, and the opponents 
on the other side, in favour of theirs, the Liffey is 
seething and sinking deeper into the condition 
of a chronic cesspcol. 

It is difficult for serious and sober sanitary 


r:formers to discuss, with common respect, | 
some of tke plans proposed for improving the 
foul condition of the Liffey. One or two propo- | 
sals deserve consideration, but there are others | 
which, if not utterly ridiculous, are at least of 
no practical use. To put up sluice-gates at’ 
the arches of each of the bridges to keep up a} 
depth of water, at low tide, intended to drown | 
the emell, while preserving tke accumulated | 
filth in the bed of the river, is surely not the 
way to purify the river. Added to this, this! 
canal-like lock system of damming up and dam- | 
ming in the city sewage in the river, would only 


seemingly stifle one evil to the creation here- 
after of a much greater one, 


This sluice-gate barrier system would also general purposes that cannot be brought under 


spoil the appearance of the river, and materially | 


injure its even navigable continuity; and it is 
much to be deplored that the navigable capa- 
city of the river upwards is not and has never 


|was done by contract a few years ago—at 8 
‘time, we mean, when it was well paid for—it 
| was done well; but if it be true that the corpo- 


ration does it now on more economical principles, 
on the old Hibernian principle of “ Do it your- 
self and save the halfpenny,” then we can under- 
stand why Grafton-etreet and Nassan-street on 
wet days are streets of a thousand pools, and 
why Sackville-street and Britain-street follow 
the bad suit. 








THE BUSINESS OF LOCAL BOARDS. 


THE generic term, “local board,” may be 
taken to mean apy town authority, whether it 
be a corporation under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, a Board of Improvement Commis- 
sioners under a special Act of Parliament, or a 
local Board acting under the authority and for 
the purpose of carrying out the prcvisions of 
one of the general Acts. These bodies are 
elected by the inhabitants for short terms of 
years, a portion being elected annually, to carry 
on the public business, and take a general charge 
of the public welfare. The number of members 
of a local Board does not bear any fixed ratio to 
the number of inhabitants of a town, but is fixed 
in various ways. In those towns which are in- 
corporated under the Manicipal Corporations 
Act there is a certain number appointed for each 
ward or division of the town. In towns not in- 
corporated the number is fixed by the special 
Act, or by the general Act, which may have been 
adopted, so that in some small co: porate towns 
we find as many members of the public body as 
there are in some otter and much larger towns, 
and in some places even a greater number. An 
inconvenience, to ssy the least of it, results 
from this. 

There are two methods of procedure, one or 
the other of which is adopted in every town. 
In some towns, perbaps in the greater number, 
committees are appointed from the general body 
to carry on special parts of the public business, 
as, for instance, the care of the highways; the 
drainage; the sanitary condition of the dwell- 
ings; the waterworks or the gasworks, if any ; 
the improvements of the town, in respect of 


Opening up new thoroughfares or widening and 


improving existing streets; and sometimes for 


apy epecial name; and these committees report 
their proceedings from time to time to the 
general body, who meet only occasionally. In 


| other towns the business is done by the whole 


been improved, notwithstanding that plans body (except on some rare occasions, when it 


were submitted several times, several years 
since, by experienced engineers. 

Paving the bed of the river by a system of 

inclined planes, to give the mud and sewage a 
downward sweep to its centre, is equally an 
impracticable, uselesr, and utopian experiment. 
We do not mean to say that thig plan could not 
be carried out, at a great expénse ; but we do 
mean to say that if carried out, it would be 
money and labour thrown away. 
_ Putting aside other plans, we boldly say there 
is no salvation for Dublin but a thorough system 
of parallel main drainege and intercepting sewers 
on both sides of the river. Until the river is 
saved from city tewage pollution, on its north 
and south banks, there can be no proper puri- 
fication of the Liffey. The treatment o the 
sewage or its final distribution is another 
question for which more than one method can be 
adopted, as it 80 pleases those whose chief busi- 
ness it will be to carry it out with profit and 
advantage tw the city and the country at large. 

The Peddle river, rushing ever, and emptying 
hourly its avalanches of solid slime into the 
Liffey, in the most central part of the city, is a 
frightfal picture to contemplate. What it wasa 
quarter of ® century since, “a mother of dead 
dogs,” night soil, and butcher-shambles cffal, it 
is still, but twice multiplied in beastly enormity. 





may be convenient to appoint a committee for a 


| temporary purpose), who meet at regular inter- 


vals, generally once a month, to receive the re- 
ports of the officers, who have in the mean time 
carried out what instructions they msy have re- 
ceived at the previous Board meetings, and done 
any work of emergency. The work of the 
officers is thus brought prominently under the 
notice of all the members of the Board, and if 
their services deserve favourable recognition, it 
is widely epread; or, otherwise, so are their 
faults; which is in either case an advantage to 
both the local Board and its cfficers. 

The usval staff in towns of moderate size con- 
sists of a town clerk or law clerk; an engineer 
or surveyor (the terms being synonymous in 
either case, and only variable by local circum- 
stances) ; a medical officer of health and a sani- 
tary inspector, each with such assistance as may 
be required ; also a treasurer, and a clerk for 
the general popes of accounts, who, in emall 
towns, is often the collector. In large towns 


the steff is more elaborate. 

Now, in those towns where the system of 
working by committees is adopted, it is often 
found that a few of the members of the Board are 
®ppointed, presumably because of their superior 
knowledge or position, upon more than one com- 


committee gets through its business wi 
satisfaction when the number of a 
limited to a few than when it consists of man 
thia system necessarily throws ont of pee wl 





operation many members of the bod 
who only know what is going on from the report, 
of the committee, made from time to time a 
long intervals. This constitutes the incon. 
venience above mentioned. Committees do not 
report their whole proceedings to the Board 
even when they report at all; but, except on 
such occasions as require them first to procure 
the sanction of the general body, they order 
works to be done on their own authority ; 
and, indeed, unless they were to do so, the busi. 
ness could not be carried on; for to have to re. 
port all their proceedings to the general body 
before anything could be done would prove g0 
cumbersome as to be impracticable. Thus many 
members of local boards find themselves elected 
by their townsmen to take part in carrying on 
the public business who have no opportunity to 
take such part. The consequence is a jealousy 
of these members of what the committees may 
be doing, and a disposition to carp at, and find 
fault with, whatever may be done, withont calmly 
weighing the matter as to whether it is right or 
wrong, whether for or against the welfare of the 
town ; and if this were all, it might be a small 
matter; but in casee where the committees ask 
the sanction of the general body to proposals 
that they may have agreed to recommend, the 
grumbling of these non-contents is followed by 
adverse voter, which often prevent the carrying 
out of real improvements that would prove eco. 
nomical and highly advantageous to the town— 
a result of the exclusion of the opponents from 
any actual co-operation in the propoeals. Under 
this system an injustice is done to the officers 
by confining an intimate knowledge of their 
qualifications, whether for or against themselves, 
to a few members of the Board, which is a dis. 
advantege to both parties. 

Bat there is another inconvenience in this 
eclectic system. The outsiders, being jealous of 
the action of those appointed on the committees, 
agitate the question among themeelves, and by 
dint of opposition to everything brought forward 
so disgust some of those elected, that they be- 
come careless, at the next nomination of com- 
mittee-men, whether they are appointed or not, 
and thus they open a way for outsiders to be 
appointed in their stead. These new men have 
all the business of the situation to learn; are 
ignorant of what has been the custom and the 
practice of former committees; and, to show 
some justification for their appoiatment, proceed 
to want everything done in some fanciful and 
impracticable way of their own. They thus ob- 
struct the proper business of the committee, and 
cause some of its members to refuse to attend; 
get into difficulties, which their want of know- 
ledge of the business of the situation prevents 
their getting oat of ; and, in short, make a very 
undesirable commotion in the town. This they 
rather like, as showing to their townsmen, who, 
indeed, care very little more about the matter 
than to laugh at it, that they have done some 
thing, however unwise it may have been. "i 

Now it seems but reasonable that sac antag 
sre fit and proper persons to be elected oben 
Board at all are fit to be appointed on comm! 
tees; and if, instead of picking and oa 
(where there is, after all, but small room 1 
choice amongst the members) every — 
the Board were to be appointed, whether he ; 
or not, on several committees (if the — ~ 
system is to be adopted at al)) there — 
more harmonious action, and the quarre ios 
waste of time at Board meetings, ari8!0g we 
the jealousy of outsiders, would be done _ Hl 
with—at least, so far as they are dae to carry 
cause. It requires an apprenticeship to itting 
on public business with effect, and by adm! ald 
the novices to places on committeee, they WY 
in course of time learn their own deficiencies : 
appreciate the difficulties that former gece 
tees may have had to contend with, fg 
these new members were probably wholly 12” 
rant while they were outside the pale. 
It may be unfair to say so much egeine ' 
existing state of things without suggesting 
more complete remedy, and therefore it pen, Aor 
as well to sey that experience seems paper 
public bodies of this kind should oct 08 in 
except for temporary purposes, ape ” | 
detail by committees. They ~~. Same 
come equally responsible; and if it oe effect 
to some to wo often, it only tver not bat? 

w 
of weeding out those Je more pressure 





mittee; and, as experience has shown that a 


been elected at all; and if a litt 
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were put upon members of local Boards to com- 
pel their attendance at meetings, it would soon 
be publicly seem who are the fittest persons to 
represent the interests of the town. And that 
consideration reduces the question to this con- 
clusion, that a small body acting together and 
in concert is mach more effective than a nume- 
rous body, tosome only of whose membersit is left 
to do the business of the whole. And if that be 
so, then the number of members of the local 
Boards in some towns requires revision ; for it is 
quite certain that in some the number iz so large 
and disproportionate to the business to be done, 
that one-half of them are in the others’ way, 

If a system of workiog by committees is to be 
continued, there should be this provision made 
compulsory—that the whole of the i 
of the committee be reported to the Board ; that 
is to say, that full and accurate minutes be made 
of the transactions of the committee and the 
minutes read at the Board meetings. Thus the 
Board would become acquainted with what had 
been brought before the committee, and would 
see how it had been dealt with. In this way 
committees could not, as they often do now, 
quietly shelve propositions made to them, and 
which never see the light. 

It has often been remarked that owners of 
small house property and ing builders 
are eeger to get themselves elected to local 
Boards; and when there that they use their in- 
flaence to prevent such sanitary measures as 
would require them to make outlay of money on 
such property, and to prevent bye-laws being 
made that would require houses to be built in 
such a manner a8 to insure their being healthy 
dwelling-places, There can be no doubt what- 
ever that improvements in towns are greatly 
prevented by such people; and it would be a 
wholesome provision if they could be declared 
to be disqualified for election to local Boards. 

Perhaps the Sanitary Commiasion, now sitting, 
might not consider this question wholly out of 
their province, inasmuch as that any improve- 
ment in the constitution of kcal Boards will 
be tantamount to an improvement in the admini- 
stration of all sanitary measures. 








POMPEII AT SYDENHAM. 


Pomrei!, that wonderful portion of the antique 
world preserved for the enlightenment of the 
modern, has never been so well set forth for 
those who remain in England as it is now in 
the Crystal Palace. Signor Lozzati, an Italian 
artist, by means of photosculpture and glasses, 
has reproduced, with marvellous fidelity, all the 
most important parts of the city as now ex- 
pesed,—the Forum, the street of tombs, the 
Villa of Diomedes, the house excavated in 1869, 
the public baths, and so on. To these succeed 
& number of views, showing assumed restora- 
lions, concerning which there may be of course 
different opinions; and then some scenes of 
Pompeian life, an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
‘uggesting the manner in which the city was 
buried in the year of Oar Lord 79, and a pano- 
rama of the city. When we add that there are 
also models in relief of some of the houses, 
readers wil] be disposed to accept the assertion 
with which we commenced these observations. 

At present an extra shilling is charged for 
viewing these remarkable illustrations, and any- 
where else it would not be thought too much. 
At the Crystal Palace, however, people get so 
much for a shilling, that the extra charge seems 
relatively large, and we are very much disposed 
‘o think that if it were reduced to half, the 
visitors would be increased fourfold at least. 








ENAMEL PAINTING ON PORCELAIN. 


_ Tue production of fine paintings on porcelain 
's attended with so moch pa n> 4 and demands 
*0 much traditional knowledge, that the art has 
Pre been sparingly practised. In England 
‘he present time very little high-class work 
be tempted, The colours employed are affected 
rd *ateach in a peculiar way, for which the artist 
Paria after each firing, three or four 
ired, the picture is repainted, so that 
Oe last firing may leave the work as nearly a 
“presentation of the original as possible. 
onde Bavaria, Mr. Carl Schmidt has 
rodusr {or years past an establishment for the 
. notion of such works, and he has recently 
pais in Bond-street a dept for the sale of 
- The specimeng there certainly include 





the mere mention ef some of the subjects will 
show. Thus we find “The Death of the Con- 
stable of Bourbon before Rome,” after Fauco- 
biere, by Meinelt ; “ Albanese Girl,” after Riedel, 
by Meinelt; “Rape of the Sabines,” after 
Rubene, by Zapf ; “‘ Columbus in Prison,” after 
Weppers, by Zapf; “John Huss before his 
Death, at Worms,” after Lessing, by Bauer; 
“ Madonna,” after Murillo, by Eckardt; “ The 
Israelites at Babylon,” after Bendemann, by 
F, Schmidt; “Titian’s Daughter,” after Titian, 
by Beetz; “Charles 1X. on the Eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew,” after Wappers, by Vogtherr ; “ Art 
and Liberty,” after Gallait, by Kiesewetter; 
“Rembrandt and his Wife,” after Rembrandt, 
by Keisewetter. The largest of these are on 
plates more than 2 ft. long, and most of them 
are executed with great skill and delicacy. 
Transcripts of fine works so produced cannot 
fade or decay, and, when dirty, may be cleaned 
with soap and water without fear of injury. 








PRESERVATION OF WANDSWORTH 
COMMON, 


On Thursday, the 14th inst., the Lord Mayor 
presided at a large and influential meeting in the 
Mansion Honse, for the purpose of aiding in the 
collection of fands to meet the expense of trying 
the rights of the public to the enjoy ment of an 
uninterrupted range over one of the few open 
spaces left roand tae metropolis. 

Amongst those present were the Hon. Mr. 
Cowper-Temple, M.P.; Prof. Fawcett, M.P.; Mr. 
Eykyo, M.P.; Mr. A. Johnston, M.P. ; Mr. Holmes, 


members of the Commons Preservation Society. 
Letters expressing strong sympathy in the object 
of the meeting were read from the Bishop of 
Winchester, Mr. Spurgeon, Sir C. W. Dilke, 
M.P., and others. 
Mr. Buckmaster gave a very fall description of 
the various inclosures of portions of the common, 
from the commencement, about the year 1836, by 
the Southampton Railway Company, up to the 
present time, when only about half the common 
remains, and that is being continually parcelled 
out by speculating builders and others. 
Mr. Cowper-Temple moved the first resolution, 
“That the preservation of Wandsworth-common 
as an open space is desirable in the interests of 
the people of London.” He observed that for the 
preservation of common land in the neighboar- 
hood of towns, there must be combined action on 
the part of individuals, and money must be pro- 
vided for ascertaining and defending the rights 
of the public, whatever those rights might be. 
He said that some years ago there was a strong 
movement towards the inclosure of waste lands, 
and their conversion for agricultural purposes ; 
and this was very well, and still highly desirable 
in the case of remote districts at a distance 
from populous places; but in the neighbourhood 
of such places, it was not a national benefit but 
a@ national misfortune when commons were 
redaced from their free and open state and made 
into private property,—and that not for the 
purpose of supplying food for the people, but of 
further extending the dreary waste of brick 
houses. 
Mr. A. Johnson, in seconding the resolution, 
observed that very probably Lord Spencer 
had little to do with this matter of enclosing 
the common ; that these things were generally 
arranged by the lawyers and surveyors, who 
took what they called a practical view, and only 
made it their business to get all they could. 
Professor Fawcett moved the second resola- 
tion, expressing sympathy with the efforts now 
being made to secure the common for purposes 
of recreation. He said that he attributed great 
importance to the indirect as well as to the 
direct effects of the movement now on foot, in- 
asmuch as it would be a gratifying proof that 
the public feeling has been aroused, and that 
henceforth the enclosure of commons in general 
would be watched with a narrow and scrutinising 
gaze, aud we shall be able to say to any Govern- 
ment in power, that if they show the same in- 
difference to such questions in the future as 
they have done in the past, they will not be 
doing their duty to — public, but inflicting on 
em an injury which no time can repair. — 
= or M.P., moved thethird resolution, 
that subscriptions be collected at the meeting 
and elsewhere in the City of London. He re- 
marked that London now contained nearly 
4,000,000 inhabitants, a great many of whom, 
coming into the City to business by day, re- 





Woks of high merit and deserve attention, as 


tarned to the vicinity of the commons to live, 


M.P.; Mr. E. F. Buxton, M.P.; and several | 





and it was necessary to pay great regard to 
those open spaces which still remained. 

Mr. Eykyn, in seconding the resolution, ex- 
pressed a hope that litigation might be avoided, 
and that the subscriptions raised might be spent 
in beautifying the common. 

A sum of 4001. was collected in the room. 








ARCHITECTURAL EXCURSION IN 
LINCOLN. 


WE may add to what we have already said on 
this excursion that detailed particulars may be 
bad on application to Mr. John 8S. Quilter, 9, 
Conduit-street, London. Generally, the plan 
may be stated as follows :—On Monday, August 
the 22nd, the memhers will assemble in Lincoln, 
and in the afternoon an address will be given by 
Mr. Sharpe, in the Assembly-rooms, when he 
will direct attention to the principal object 
worthy of notice, and the best means of studying 
them, after which a general survey of the 
cathedral will be made. Tuesday will be spent 
in the cathedral and inspecting other buildings 
in Lincoln. On Wednesday an excursion will be 
made along a very interesting line of churches 
lying between Lincoln and Grantham. On 
Thursday another will be made to Sleaford and 
the neighbourhood. On Friday, after a visit to 
Boston, the party will proceed to Spalding, and, 
returning, visit a series of churches between the 
two towns. And Saturday will be occupied with 
a visit to Peterborough Cathedral, completing 
the sketches, comparing notes, and terminating 
the excursion. Special arrangements have been 
made to keep the expenses within the smallest 
limits : exclusive of railway fares, not yet settled, 
they will probably not exceed 31. 








TREES IN PARK AND KENSINGTON 
GARDENS. 

SrxinG the floral perfection of the Park bor- 
ders, and the long flower-walk, it is hard to re- 
concile the mind to the utter neglect of the 
stately trees in the Park, and of the over- 


crowded and wasted condition of those in the 


Gardens. Long since it was shown in the 
Builder that the old foresters in the latter were 


suffering and decaying from too close propin- 
quity; many there are standing only 3 ft., 4 ft., 
and 5 ft. apart, with bare poles for 20 ft. or 
30 ft., the branches interlacing, and annually 
crippling and deforming each other. 


For effect, forest trees ought to have a wide 


range; and in rows, where so planted, ought to 
be at least 30 ft. apart ; and the opposing range, 
if such there he, should be planted in alterna- 


tion. Now, there are several vista ranges which 


stand at tolerably fair distance, and seem to 
flourish in the wilderness; but the principal 
extent of the Gardens is occupied by high, 
closely-packed trees without garniture, germi- 


nating only at the top. If the weakest and 
least promising of these were thinned ont—say 
one in four,—the surviving standards would spread 
outand become healthy, and then the groves might 
be more frequently resorted to as a cheering 


promenade or sylvan refuge in hot weather. 


Now, as to Hyde Park, where the arborage is 


more graceful, and where, being less packed 
together, sylvan grace is, in some degree, better 
maintained, a grievous mistake has been lately 
committed, in filling in the intervals with waste 
earth or mould round the stems, to a depth 
varying from 1 ft. to 6 ft., thus burying the 
root-collar of the tree, and assuring its, perhaps 
tardy, but certain decay. 


In all cases where it is thought expedient to 


raise the surface, there ought to be a circle of 
large loose stones, or blocks, placed around the 
stem, in order to secure free access of air and 
moisture, so as not to choke the respiratory 
glands of the tree. 


A view of the park borders, where the surface 


bas been thus heaped ont, will discover at least 
ten trees wholly defunct, and a score more in & 
state of gradual decline ; and now that these 
open spaces have become, since their ornamen- 
tation, the resort of increasing numbers, a little 
care devoted by a competent arborist would 
] the 
as. ym so much to gratify taste and to 
improve the health of sojourners 10 London. 


Commissioners, who have 


As the metropolis extends, every tree and 


shrub in open park increases in value; and if, 


as in , the vigour of _ is ae gon 

inning out; by a parity of reasoning, 
Ay wr an te the same treatment, be 
jndued with restored vigour. 
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THE SERPENTINE. 


Tne Chief Commissioner has determined on 
removing, instead of covering over, the mud in 
the Serpentine. When the intention of covering 
it up and the great objection to this course 
were first pointed ont in our pages, the 
importance of the advice was recognised by but 
few, and the truth of the assertion made was 
denied in several quarters. Gradually, however, 
the correctness of the information and wisdom 
of the advice became recognised, and will now 
be acted on. It is to be regretted that con- 
siderations of expense will be allowed to prevail 
against the desirability of lessening the depth of 
the water, so as to render the Serpentine a eafe 
bathing-place. Its importance tothe metropolis 
in this respect would justify any reasonable and 
well-applied expenditare. As a medium step, 
might not the southern half, say, of the bed be 
raised, buoys or other indicators marking out 
where the extra depth would be found? We have 
for 80 many years on and off pointed to the evil 
conditions existing at the Serpentine, and the 
necessity for improvement, that we cannot 
quietly let the opportunity be lost for making a 
thoroughly good job of it. 








ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 
APPOINTMENT OF JUDGES IN ART. 


TuE Royal Academy has named the following 
gentlemen to act as judges for admitting works 
of art at the International Exhibition of 1871 :— 
Mr. Elmore for painting, Mr. Calder Marshall 
for sculpture, and Mr. E. M. Barry for architec- 
ture. The Society of Painters in Water Colours 
has named Mr. Alfred W. Hunt ; and the Society 
of British Artists, Mr. Clint. Other nominations 
have to be made. Ata recent meeting of the 
committee for Section D (Specimens and IIlns- 
trations of Modes cf Teaching Fine Art, Music, 
Natura! History, and Physical Science), it was 
resolved that the committee be divided into four 
sub-sections. The following were named for the 
sub-section Fine Art :—Jobn Bell; E. J. Beehm; 
H. A. Bowler; F. 8. Cary; I. Gerstenberg ; 
Solomon Hart, R.A.; F. Leighton, RA.; Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, bart.; J. E. Millais, R.A; R. 
Redgrave, R.A.; the President of the Royal 
Academy (Sir Francis Grant); Sir M. Digby 
Wyatt ; Archbiehop of York: Secretaries, H. A. 
Bowler; and R. Redgrave, R.A. 





FALL OF A CORNICE IN NEWCASTLE. 


A corNIcE accident has occurred at a large 
equare block of new buildings now being erected 
in Gallowgate, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, opposite 
the end of Darn Creek, resulting in the death of 
aman and serious injury of aboy. The building 
is being erected for Mr. John Christie, printer 
and stationer, from plans by Mr. Alfred Swan, 
architect, Newcastle, and consists of a number 
of shops on the ground floor, with warehouses 
and offices above. It is of considerable height, 
being four stories above the cellar floor. The 
walle, which are about 1 ft. in thickness, are 
built of bricks, and ornamented with heavy stone 
facings. The walls were carried up to their 
entire height, and the cornice placed along the 
front. It was composed of two layers of fire- 
bricks, one projecting over the other, and capped 
with a flat table of stone, which was 1 ft. 74 in. 
in depth. This stone projected from the main 
wall nearly 1 {t. 2 in., eo that there could only be 
about 6 in. built into the wall. Above the stone 
was built a slightly overlapping fringe of brick- 
work, which caused the projection to be still 
larger. The workmen in putting it up are said 
to have expressed great doubt as to the wisdom 
of having the stone to project so much without 
properly securing it in the wall, When the 
crash came the men engaged on the building 
almost immediately missed one of their com. 
rades, a bricklayer, who was known to have been 
engaged by himself at the top of the front 
scaffolding just before the accident occurred. A 
search was at once made for him amongst the 
rubbish, and after some of the heavy stones had 
been removed he was found dead beneath 9 heap 
of broken stones and bricks, with huge splinters 
of wood forced into portions of hig body, and his 
head smashed in a frightful manner, with the 
brain protruding. Almost simultaneously it was 
discovered that a little boy, who had been 
passing at the time, was suffering from a broken 
leg, having been knocked down by a piece of 
wood from the scaffolding, which was broken up 











along the entire face of the building. An outery 
was raised when it became known that the 
accident had occurred from what was considered 
the faulty construction of the building. There 
is no contractor for the work, it seems, the work- 
men being engaged by the week under a foreman, 
who receives his instructions from the printer and 
stationer for whom the building is being erected, 
and who also purchases the materials required. 








AN IMPERISHABLE HOTHOUSE, 


From the recently-published list of patents 
it appears that Mr. W. P. Ayres has secured 
“Improvements in the Construction and Ar- 
rangement of Horticultural and other Baildings, 


or Erections, or Structures, and in the means | j 


and ajpliances for heating the same.” These 
consist of roofs formed without sashes, sash- 
bars, putty, or paint, or any woodwork ontside, 
and consequently no painting will at any time 
be required. Secondly, Mr. Ayres forms his 
floors, plant-stages, and side or partition walls 


in slabs of cement concrete, strengthened in a/|i 


peculiar manner so as to bear any amount of 
pressure that may be placed upon them; and 
yet admit of being perforated for the air to cir- 
culate through them, panelled to hold water for 
evaporation, or the pots to stand in, or per- 
forated and panelled. These slabs, it is said, 
can be manufactured of any required strength, 
and, consequently, are suitable for fire-proof 
floors, partition-walls, tabling, or shelving for 
shop, office, or warehouse fittings, or for any 
situations where slate or marble slabs have 
hitherto been used, with the advantage that they 
can be manufactured of any size, and in the place 
where they are required to be used ; left rough 
for ordinary use; or be finished plain or in 
colours with the face of polished marble. 
Thirdly, Mr. Ayres introduces a new system of 
heating, dispensing with plunging or fermenting 
material for bottom heat, and substitutes a 
system by which a stream of air, moist or dry, 
is constantly passing through the centre of the 
earth containing the roots of the plant as well 
as around the sides of the pot. For glazing, 
Mr. Ayres uses flat glass of great strength and 
quality, jointed with transparent cement, or he 
may use glass turned up at the sides, or any 
other form of bent glaes that he may find neces- 
sary for the purposes of his invention. The 
alleged advantages are,—economy in first con- 
struction, portability (when desired), and when 
manufactured in iron galvanised, a house so 
imperishable as to wear for a lifetime without 
further cost. 








WATERWORKS. 


For the Ashford waterworks two wells have 
been sank at Henwood, about 100 yards dis- 
tant from each ‘other, the upper well being 
22 ft. 6 in. deep, and the lower well 18 ft. 6 in. 
deep. These wells Mr. Hoad, of Worthing, 
engineer, has connected by a syphon apparatus, 
with strong 6 in. cast-iron pipes, so that the 
water in the upper well flows into the lower as 
fast ae the latter is taken out, the two always 
standing at the same level. From the lower 
well the descent is not steep enough for the 
water to flow by gravitation down to the mill, 
and Mr. Hoad is carrying it there by another of 
his syphons of the same dimensions as that be- 
tween the two wells, and laid at a depth from 
9 ft. to 11 ft.6 in. The two wells are supplied 
by two springs of considerable power, and quite 
independent of each other. Mr. Hoad has 
pumped out 140,000 gallons in ten hours; and 
expects 300,000 gallons per day. The water has 
been tested and found to be of excellent quality. 

Mr. Bateman, the engineer, who designed the 
Witcombe reservoir works for the Gloucester 
water supply, has written to the authorities 
saying, that he is at a loss to know upon what 
principle to charge for his labour, but saying 
that in larger works he usually receives from 
7% per cent. to 10 per cent. on the outlay, and 
that he proposes in this instance to charge 
10 per cent. on the gross outlay of nearly 11,0001., 
thes making his, bill, with 1291. 88. 10d. for 
travelling expenses, amount in the whole to 
1,2291. 8s. 10d. This amount seems to have 
astonished the members of the Board, and it was 
resolved, after a conversation, that the question 
should be put aside for discussion in committee. 
A question also arose ss to the contractors, 
Messrs. Ralph & Scott. They had left in the 
hands of the corporation 5501. as a security for 
the maintenance of the works for one year, 


They now wrote that, mending money for cars. 
ing on another contract, they would be glad yr 








twelve human beings are stuffed to inhale each 
other’s expirations and exhalations. There is 
no crushing up for a seat, or putting seven in a 
space intended for six, and not too large for 
five. All inconveniences are avoided by placing 
the passengers back to back, instead of face to 
face. The new omnibus has only one hind 
wheel, instead of two; and this one wheel, 
placed in the centre of the vebicle, does the 
work of the two now used. A light and elegant 
roof covers the two rows of seats, and reaches 
down in front far enough to shelter the paesengers 
from rain or sun, but not far enough to obstruct 
their view of the opposite side of the street in 
which they are going. There are aprons also 
which draw up from the footboard, as a protec- 
tion in wet weather. The vehicle is therefore 
much lower than the present omnibus, being 
only about 8 ft. in height. A passenger steps in 
and out at one effort from the street into his or 
her own te place or division. The large 
wheel at the back is quite concealed, and re- 
volves in a closed case or sheath, some 12 in. in 
width. The seats being on two sides and the 
end, and being comfortably padded at the back 
and cushioned, the vehicle will somewhat re- 
semble that piece of furniture known a8 a0 
ottoman, with arms to it and a roof overhesd. 
There will be an immense economy in construc- 
tion, as there are no doors, no glazing, no paint- 
ing of sides, no internal panelling, and only 
three wheels, instead of four. The draught on 
the horses will be much lighter, as the friction 
will be diminished by one-fourth, at least. 10 
addition to this, it is known that a wheel of 
large diaraeter ia much easier to draw than one 
of emall, so that there is no doubt but that the 
draught will be very largely lessened. The 
weight of the vebicle will not be more than = 
thirds of the present one, and the cost also. The 
vehicle, nevertheless, is not adapted for bad 
weather. 


aetna 
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SARNESFIELD CHURCH. 
Joun ABELL. 


SARNESFIELD on : coche — 
and repaired. The work of restoratio 
to remove the modern lath and plaster > 
ceilings and whitewash, &c., throughout ; tora / 
out and point the stonework ; to take = 
rebuild the shattered south wall of the sacristy, 
and insert therein a two-light window, three 
characteristic windows in the nave, & oor 
three-light east window, and 8 trefoil-hea = 
small window in the north wall of the — 
with credence and piscina formed under “s 
same, An archway is opened out between es 
nave and tower, giving increased effect 28 oe 
as accommodation. The font has been eee 
and refixed on a new platform and base Ae 
south door, and the gables throughout have om 
surmounted with stone copings, with approp™ th 

s at their apex. The pulpit, at the are 

= of the nave, is executed coir pe 
stone, with marble inlaid emblematical m The 
lions, and has a carved alabaster peso “1 
reredos is of Painswick stone, with ca sie. 
riched cornice, and is fitted with marble eer 
matic inlays and cross. The nave, vo ee 4 
sacristy, and are paved pares saat 
relieved with e tiles of three once ye 
the chancel and sacrarium, gradually aa ith 
the height of five steps, are also pe 











encaustic tiles from the Logwardine works. 7° 
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seating in the nave and stalls in the chancel is 
fixed on raised platforms, with ventilating gra- 
tings under, arranged with easy slopes. The 
material used for these and the tower screen is 
pitch pine varnished. The roofs externally are 
covered with Broseley tiling, ridged with a spe- 
cially made burnt clay red cresting. The apex 
of the porch is finished with # cross of the same 
material. The tower is similarly covered. The 
windows are filled with two tints of antique 
cathedral quarry glazing, relieved with bine and 
ruby border; in the east credence window 


from which communicate flues down each pas- 
sage, fed by fire and draft holes, covered with 
iron lids. The expenditure has 

5201., exclusive of about 801. 
tings, &c. The work has been executed . 
John Walker, of Hereford, builder, in accord- 
ance with drawings and specifications prepared 
by and under the immediate supervision of Mr. 
George Cowley Haddon, of Hereford and Great 
Malvern, architect. 


ad 


Islington, at 5,287]. Mr. Thomas Henry Watson 
is the architect. 

St. Benet’s New Church, Stepney.—The ar- 
rangements for the re-erection of the demo- 
lished City Church of St. Benet, Gracechurch- 
street, have now been completed with the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. The commissioners 
have been enabled to provide out of the fands 
arisipg from the sale of the site and fabric of the 
old church a permanent endowment of 3001. per 
annum for the new benefice, and a sum of 6,0001. 
for building the new church. The order in council 
which authorised the removal of St. Benet’s had 
directed that the church should be re-erected in 
Stepney, and a site by the Bishop of 
London’s Fand has been presented to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for the purpose. It is 
situated on the Mile-end-road, in the north ward 
of the hamlet of Mile-end Old-town, between the 
almshouses of Bancroft’s Hospital and the Jewish 
raging and — the ecclesiastical dis- 

or new parish of Trinity, Stepney. The 
Ecclesiastical , Guenelialannte boas no in- 
‘structions to their architect, Mr. Ewan Christian, 
for the immediate preparation of plans for the 





The churchyard contains the tombstone of 
Jobn Abell, the celebrated architect of the 
Market-houses of Hereford, Leominster, Kington, | 
Brecor, and Weobley, who died in the year 1694, | 
aged 97. The stone displays his effigies, kneel- | 
ing with those of bis two wives, and the emblems | 
of his profession, the rule, the compass, and the | 
square. It was designed and sculptured by him- 
self: the epitaph was also of his own compoc- 
sition, and runs thus— 

‘* This craggy stone 8 covering 
(is for an architect's bed) 
That lofty building rais’d hi 
(yet now lays low his hea 
His line and rule so death con 
(cludes, are locked up in stone) 
Build they who list or who 
(wist, for he can build no more) 
His house of clay could hold no longer, 
May Heaven's joy frame him a stronger. 
In memory of John Abell (Architect) 
who died in the year 1694 in the 97th year of his age 
Vive ut vivas in vitam eternam.” 


“‘ Restored by subscription in the year 1858,” 


The tomb, which stands on the right-hand 
eide of the porch (on the left-hand of the visitor 
on entering), is ofa very plain and unpretending 
appearance, and altogether unworthy of the dust 
that reposes below, considering the estimation 
in which Abell, in his day, was held as an archi- 
tect. It consists of an ordinary erection of rough 
masonry, on which is imposed the “ craggy 
stone” referred to. The sculpturings consist of 
very rude figures, such as one is accustomed to 
see in the earliest Norman examples. 








CHURCHES NEAR LONDON. 


St. Barnabas’s Church, Grove-road, Bethnal- 
green.—This church, consecrated on the 2nd 
inst., consists of nave (56 ft. high to the ridge), 
north and south aisles, chancel, with organ- 
chamber and vestry on the north, and spacious 
baptistery on the south side ; but the Orientation 
8 not strictly correct, the site not permitting it. 
There is an entrance at the west end of the 
north aisle, but the principal one is under 
the tower, which stands out from the church at 
the south-west angle, and forms with the 
Spire a prominent feature at the junction of 
Kemond end Grove roads, The style is Decorated, 
freely treated, and the materials brick and 
stone, the interior being ornamented with 
coloured bricks. The church, which seats about 
900, and cost under 4,0001., was built under the 
direction of Mr. Wigginton, architect. 

__ Christ Church, South Hackney.—The founda- 
ou-stone of this church will be laid by Lord 
— Hamilton, M.P., on the 6th proximo. 
be ee has been taken by Messrs. Axford 
name at 4,8751., under Mr. Wigginton, as 
. At Luke's, im the Parish of St. Paul, Dept- 
—On Tuesday last, the foundation-stone of 
y 18 church was laid, by Mr. W. J. Evelyn, on a 
ns Presented by that gentleman, in Evelyn- 
Rohe Lower-road, Deptford. The Bishop of 
a ester, attended by many of the local clergy, 
2 uae The church is of thirteenth-century 
= ‘tecture in style, and is to be built of Kentish 

8 stone; Bath stone ig used for the worked 
portions, A equare tower, without spire, crosses 
prs which abuts upon the road, with a 
“ed ®pse. The colour, exteriorly, is sought 
heh relieved by narrow tile-bands at irregalar 
sheer aad nolo te provided for 1,000 

; contract, including all fittings, 
has been taken by Messrs, Dove, Brothers, of 





just been completed, and was opened on the lst 


new church. 8t. Benet’s, Stepney, will be the 
first church re-erected under the provisions of 
the Union of Benefices Act. 

St. Philip’s Church, South Lambeth.—On the 
13th inst., the Bishop of Winchester conse- 
crated the new church of St. Philip, in Queen’s- 


road, South Lambeth, near the York-road station, 


at Battersea Park. It is a handsome structure 
in the Decorated style, with tower, and is fitted 
with stained-glass windows throughout. The 
entire expense has been defrsyed by Mr. Flower, 
of Furze Down, Tooting-common, the patron of 
the new church. Mr. James T. Knowles, jun., 
was the architect, and Messrs. Colls & Sons 
were, we believe, the builders, The cost of the 


church has been about 12,0001. We may be able | 


to give ecme more detailed particulars hereafter. 








COLSTON MEMORIAL WINDOW, 
REDCLIFF CHURCH. 


THE window which has been erected by sub- 
tOription in the north transept of Redcliff 
Chorch, Bristol, in memory of the philanthropist 
Edward Coleton, is intended general'y to illus- 
trate works of mercy, as having a direct bearing 
on the benevolent character of Colston. The 
window is of considerable height. The top and 
bottom tiers are entirely devoted to works of 
mercy, viz. :—top tier, “ Receiving the Stranger,” 
“ Visiting the Prison,” ‘‘ Teaching the Ignorant,” 
“Leading the Blind;” bottom tier, “‘ Feeding 
the Hungry,” “ Giving Drink to the Thirsty,” 
“Clothing the Naked,” “ Visiting the Sick ;” 


while the centre tier represents the parable of | 
the “ Good Samaritan.” In the larger tracery | 


openings are introduced angels; and in the 
smaller openings, ornaments only; while the 
arms of Colston are placed at the base of the 
left-hand light in the lower tier of lights. It is 
inscribed, * Go and do thou likewise,” on the 
left-hand side; and along the bottom, “In 
memory of Edward Colston, Erected by sub- 
scription, A.D. 1870.” 

Tbe memorial is the work of Messrs. Clayton 
& Bell, who in other parts of the church also 


ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
WESTMINSTER. 


TE council wish the members of the museum 
to understand that it is now open free to them 
on the evenings of Tuesday, Thuraday, and 
Saturday (the vacation months of August and 
September excepted), but that as the arrange- 
ment entails considerable expense in lighting, 
&c., its continuance will depend on the numbers 
attending. It is open to non-subscribers at a 
charge of 6d. each evening. The next session 
of the architectural art classes will commence in 
October. The council desire to form a small 
library at the museum, for the use of art-students 
and art-workmen studying there, and they have 
published a list of desirable books to suggest to 
friends what are wanted. 








ST. PAUL’S NATIONAL SCHOOL, 
TOTTENHAM. 


THE foundation-stone of this girls’ school was 
laid on the 14th inst. The site on which the 
buildings are to be erected consists of a plot of 
land on the south side of Park-road, with a 
frontage of 50 ft. and a depth of 223 ft. The 
plan adopted consists of a school-room, 45 ft. 3in. 
by 20 ft., with a return at the southern end of 
31 ft. Gin. by 18 ft. In addition, a class-room is 
provided, 18 ft. by 12 ft. A porch, 12 ft. by 8 ft., 
with lavatory, will be provided, together with 
separate coal-cellar, ash-pit, and water-closets, 
with an ample playground inthe rear. On the 
east side of the school there will be erected a 
residence for the mistress. The exterior is de- 
signed in the Gothic style, to accord with the 
church and parsonage, and will be erected in 
sound brickwork, with stone dressings, and re- 
lieved by red brick bands and arches. The front 
| window, of Bath stone, will be of four lights, 
| with traceried head and mullions, and relieving 
jarch over. The work will be carried out by 
Mr. James Linzell, for the sum of 9761. 12s. The 
architect is Mr. Joseph James, of London, whose 
design was selected in competition with five or 
six others, principally on account of its over- 
coming the difficulties of the site. 











DWELLINGS FOR FARM LABOURERS, 
WILTSHIRE. 


WE learn that the Marguis of Ailesbury is 
about to remodel a large number of dwellings 
on his estates at Savernake, in Wiltshire. The 
plans will be on various models. Each cottage 
will contain a living-room, scullery, and three 
bedrooms, with entrance-porcb, pantry, wood- 
house, piggery, privy, cesspit, and asbpit. Each 
| dwelling will have a hard and soft water supply, 
| with washing-copper, pump, sink, and a fire-clay 

baking oven of an improved description. The 
living-rooms will be fitted with ranges, having 
ovens, and the bedrooms will have small cottage 
grates. Some of the cottages will have all their 
sleeping-rooms on the chamber-floor; while in 
others, one of the bedrooms will be arranged on 
the ground floor. The cottages will be built of 
a local red brick, made on his lordship’s estates, 
relieved with dark grey bricks. The roofs will 








have set up some of their beat work. 


PRESCOT POLICE-STATION. 


Tue new county police-cffices and court-room 
for the district of Prescot, in Lancashire, has 








of July. The building is of gray brick, with red 
and white Woolton stone dressings, and is de- 
corated to a emall extent with coloured brick- 
work. The central portion is flanked with two 
circular turret pinnacles on square corbelled 
bases, and a machicolated parapet surmounts 
the whole front. The court-room is 40 ft. by 
34ft., with eplayed ceiling, half-open timbered. 
In the rear is a second and smaller combined 
court and magistrates’ room. The accommo- 
dation comprises houses for a married sergeant 
and constable ; sleeping-rooms and day-rooms 
for four single constables ; bath-room, and lava- 
tory ; large police-office, and offices for the su- 
perintendent ; room for testing weights and 
measures; stable and coach-bouse; and four 
prisoners’ cells, ventilated by separate thafts, 
and heated by hot water. The architects were 
Messrs. Reade & Goodison, of Liverpool; and 
the contractors, Messrs. Jones & Son, of tke 


be covered with Staffordshire or Bridgwater 
tiles in bands and courses, finished with an 
ornamental crested ridge. The porches will 
have projecting roofs, supported on stone corbels 
and wooden brackets; and the dormer windows 
will also have projecting roofs. The cottages will 
be erected in pairs and groups. Mr. John Birch 
is the architect employed. 








MONUMENTAL. 


The Simpson Scottish Memcrial.—At a meeting 
of the London committee, held at Stafford 
House, on July 11th, 1870, inter alia, it was 
P by Sir Robert Anstruther, seconded 
by Dr. Priestly, and carried unanimously ,— 
“That in defence of the strongly expressed 
views of the Edinbargh committee, the London 
committee accede to their proposal of the 
erection of a hospital in Edinburgh for the 
diseases of women as a memorial of Simpson, 
but regard it as essential that its erection be in 
accordance with the most recently expressed 
views of the great professor ; and they would 
suggest that the benefit of the memorial be 
extended to other cities, as London and Dablin, 
if the funds collected be sufficiently large.” The 





same town. The total cost, including land, will 
not exceed 3,4007. 
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suffering women, and where students could study 
this class of diseases, was long and earnestly 
desired by Sir James Simpson. 

The Derby Memorial.—A meeting of the general 
committee of the Statue Fund was held on Wed- 
nesday last at the Carlton Club, the Earl of 
Harrowby in thechair. It was decided that Mr. 
Mathew Noble should be entrusted with the 
commission for executing a statue. 





WORCESTER. 

Diocesan Architectural Society.—The first ex- 
cursion of this society for the present year has 
taken place. Several churches and interesting 
old houses in the southern ‘part of the county 
were inspected. Nearly forty ladies and gentle- 
men assembled at the Upton-on-Severn railway 
station, and proceeded in carriages to the different 
objects of interest. At Eastington Hall, the party 
was received by Mr. E. G. Stone and Mr. J. Ellis, 
the former gentleman reading some notes, ex- 
tracted from the register of Longdon, relating 
to the former possessors of the estate. At 
Longdon the vicar, the Rev. A. C. Lefroy, met 
the visitors, and the Rev. W. 8. and Mrs. 
Symonds kindly entertained the excursionists at 
luncheon at Pendock Rectory. The intended 
visit to the Berrow was given up for want of 
time; and the rain, which had threatened all 
the morning, came down in such torrents during 
the inspection of Birtsmorton Church and court, 
that it was thought advisable not to stop at 
Castlemortop, but to return direct to the Upton 
station. The party returned to Worcester, vid 
Malvern. 

Model Dwellings Association.—The sixteenth 
annual meeting of the governors of this asso- 
ciation has been held at the Guildhall, 
Worcester. Mr. G. W. Hastings presided. 
The general report and financial statement 
says :—‘' From the small balance in hand it 
will be obvious that no dividend can be 
declared. Your governors very much regret this 
result, but it is attributable to circumstances 
over which they have had no control.” The 
chairman said the association was certainly not 
in a very flourishing condition, so far as a divi- 
dend was concerned, but he was glad to hear 
that the buildings had answered the purposes 
for which they were established,—viz., that of 
improving the health, decency, and comfort 
of the labouring classes in the city. It certainly 
appeared from the balance-sheet that there had 
been 501. laid out for exceptional expenses; and 
presuming that in the ensuing year that would 
not occur again, he might infer that there would 
be a good balance at their next meeting. The 
report was unanimously adopted. 








FLOOD. 


A Loop of great severity, and causing much 
damage, swept the Bacup and Todmorden valleys 
on Satarday last. Rain of tropical volume 
brought down such quantities of flood water that 
the usual outlets were quite inadequate, and the 
swollen torrent rushed along with great depth 
and force, carrying before it every obstacle. 
Trees, rocks of tons weight, walls and bridges 
have been swept away, and very many valuable 
buildings destroyed. Two lives have been lost. 
The ecene is a valley of desolation; the damage 
done is estimated at over 100,0001. The warn- 
ing of what might be expected, given in our 
columns, was justified in a remarkable manner. 
We are informed that it led to the avoidance of,” 
at any rate, one disaster. 








NOTICE UNDER BUILDING ACT. 
WARNING TO BUILDERS, 


Mr. Hunt, of 61, Rotherfield-street, was sum- 
moned to Clerkenwell Police court by Mr. God- 
win, District Surveyor of South Islington, for 
neglecting to give two days’ notice before 
erecting a certain building in a garden at the 
back of his residence. This was a workshop 
partly of wood, and was discovered by the 
Sarveyor. The same builder had done works 
at roma house a short time back without 
giving notice as required by th —Fij 
20s., and costs, 12s. 6d. Se oe ae 

Last week, Mr. Lee, executing work for 
London Parcels Company, in + Heenan 
was summoned by the District Surveyor of 
South Islington, for neglecting to give the 
Proper notice before commencing the work, 
namely, altering sundry windows into doorweys 














in a building about 90 ft. by 17 ft., and erecting 
a wooden pent-house in front of same about 
60 ft. long.—The magistrate, Mr. Cooke, fined 
him 31., and costs, 12s. 6d. 

Messrs. Varley, of Mildmay-avenue, were 
also summoned by the District Surveyor of 
Sonth Islington, for neglecting to give notice 
prior to commencing a building on their pre- 
mises, consisting of a wooden framework covered 
with corrugated iron, and partly sunk into 
the ground, for boiler of steam-engine, with 
pipe-flae ranning into an ordinary flue of the 
party-wall adjoining. — Fined 40s., and costs 
12s. 6d. 
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OLYMPIC GAMES IN LONDON. 


Ir would be not alittle curious to consider, 
had but the world time for it, what would be 
done by the world of art in these modern times 
if all the old art and time-honoured “ prece- 
dents” were to be suddenly blotted out from 
human memory and consequent art practice 
and practical usefulness; in other words, sup- 
pose our modern world of artists were in the 
precise position of the old Greek artists in the 
days of Pericles and Phidias, or, perhaps, still 
stranger, in the times of Homer and the 
“Juventus Mundi!” What would be done? 
What would our paintings and statues be like ; 
and would there be any public buildings at all? 
Decorated they could not be, it is quite certain. 
Nothing can be more curious and instructive than 
to go back in thought to those old days, and, 
looking out from thence, to glance at our modern 
ways of artistic work, and contrast the two— 
the old and ignorant, and the modern, and im- 
proved, and educated, and scientific. Never did 
this thought come on us so strongly as at the 
now so popular and,—it is comforting to say it,— 
fashionable horee-show, but a week or two back, 
in the Agricultural Hall. The old Greek, as 
everybody knows, was fond of horses, and could 
not do without them, and exhibited no small 
ekill and genius in perpetuating their forms in 
marble and metal; and seems, indeed, to have 
made quite companions of them, so that where- 
ever he moved they went with him. In the 
world-renowned Olympic Games, celebrated 
every four years, and on the origin and meaning 
of which there has been such a world of con- 
troversy, horses and horsemanship formed a 
necessary and integral part. These famous 
games were not peculiar to Greece, and founded 
there solely, but bad their origin in the common 
humanity of the world everywhere. The 
Islington Horse-show is a fragment of the 
Olympic Games, and comes from the same 
univergal source, viz. that instinctive love and 
liking in the heart of everybody, whatever their 
station and degree of education may be, for the 
fine forms and movements of animal and human 
life. A few thoughts on the similitudes and the 
differences between the old Greek and new 
London games may be useful perhaps to some 
who have not considered art in this light. 

First, a word on the old Olympic horse-show. 
The Olympic Games date back far beyond the 
written records of Greek history ; their origin is 
lost, as might be expected, in the mists of the 
past. As soon as some naked warrior succeeded 
in subduing and riding a wild horse, there were, 
and must have been, Olympic Games and horse- 
shows, but of which there would be no written 
record. Iphitus, king of Elis, has always had 
the credit of restoring or reviving these famous 
games ; and therefore it is but fair to help to per- 
petuate his name and honour his memory; for 
he it was who first reduced the whole festival 
into a regular and coherent system, and gave it, 
says a modern historian, “ by the establishment 
of the Olympiad that principle of life and dura- 
tion as enabled it to outlive the laws and cus- 
toms, the liberty, and almost the religion of 
Greece.” Passing by the religious aspect of 
these games,—a subject not a little curious, and 
on which Mr. Gladstone dwells so fondly, and 
raises to a Bible level,—and the remarkable fact, 
that from the institution of a mere game or show 
the Greeks reckoned their very historical time, 
not by years, but Olympiads, or intervals of four 
years—for it is a hopeless business, says a 
modern German inquirer into Greek history, to 
try to understand it at all without perpetual 
reference to the games,—we may come at once 
to the more popular and intelligible part of this 
great subject—perhaps the greatest in the art of 
the future. The Olympic shows consisted mainly, 
in the order in which they were introduced into 
the Olympic stadium, of foot-races ; of the palé or 
wrestling ; of the pentathlon, which consisted of 
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If some old Greek were to rise from his grave, 
and visit the modern horse-show, it would not be 
to learn, but to teach. Let us contrast them. 
No subject can well be more interesting to 
artists than this, when it is considered that the 
real superiority of Greek art lay ia the main in 
the fact that these games or shows of men and 
animals were the real inciting causes of their 
superlative sculpture ; and in the fact that the 
models for it were found in them, and that there 
can be but little if any doubt that the very 
finest specimens, both of men and animals, were 
collected together from all parts of Greece to 
contend for the prizes and honours offered. It 
would also seem, from the sculptures and vase 
paintings, to be a certain fact that every care 
and attention was bestowed on the necessary 
adjuncts, é.¢e., on the chariots and weapons used 
in the games, and perhaps, most of all, on the 
dress of those who took part in them, and not 
least on the harness of the horses. No matter 
how fine the glorious form of the Greek mao, 
even though he were actually half deified, 
according to Mr. Gladstone’s theory of the Greek 
and Greek art, if he were dressed up and hidden 
in the hideous and ungainly costume of a modern 
stableman or fashionable . It could matter 
but little how fine the form of a noble horse if 
weighted and bound up in a ponderous saddle, 
almost as big round as the animal itself. No 
ekill in driving, or fineness of action in the 
horses drawing the chariot could avail, if the 
said chariot be a lumbering railway van, or 4 
tub on tall wheels, rome. A higher than the 
horses themselves. If the object of the annual 
show at the Agricultural Hall is to show fine 
animals and good riding, and appropriate car- 
riages, as we must eup it to be,—in fact, 
living art show,—then is it indeed difficult to see 
how it can be worse managed than it ir, or how 
so many incongruous things can be more u- 
happily brought together. In one thing we my 
be said to have an advantage over the 14 
and it is in the size of the horses. The Gree 
borses were rather ponies than borser, and wer? 
short and somewhat thickeet ; about the size, * 
would seem, of the two beautiful little a 
coloured ponies seen at Islington. Nothing ¢ 
be finer in form or more graceful in gy oa ; 
than some of the splendid an‘mals pring 
together, and seen in healtby life and action 
the Islington show. We are of course suppos''# 
that the object is not only to encourege 
breeding of useful animals, but noble and _ 
tiful ones as well, so that this annual til 
shall possess an artistic as well a8 iy : 4 
tarian value. We may, then, fairly sey ‘)® . 
number of fine and beautiful borses ee. 
together, fully equal to avy that old ome 
could muster at the Olympic Games, and ae 
as well worth the study of the artist —— aar| 
as any that Phidias ever saw and copie’: 
the question then comes, are the material “ 
ificial accessories an advance 00, oF 6 
equal to, those of the old Greek? They efued 
most surely to be better; for art may be de fal 
to consist in the making artificial and — 
things harmonise with Nature's own WO” 
We must confine ourselves, by way of a 
merely to two or three things in thisvery 
show not @ little remarkable, when conn 
with the old Greek way of doing the info) 
things. Nothing ; P 
than to witness the mere riding alge : 
animals. Instead of, as in Greek Oy” 


animal wearing some clothivg “ae 
the work he had to do, and easily admitting 








and of the horse and chariot races, ing; 
be it observed, having for their object nothin 
more than the finding out which was the bes 
coer ‘and chjaeeenay: eran 
eq in the G 
London horse-ehows ; it tinct eae 
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ious itions of the body and limbs 
psc sn uent on at all, to sa: 
nothing of 
of lookers-on at the Islington show saw 
= a set of big, awkward, lambering stable- 
men, how dressed it is needless to say, except 
that it would seem to be contrived to combine 
all that is unsightly and offensive. This is not 
simply a negative evil, but a positive one. Of 
the gentlemen riders, of whom one came to so 
sad an end,—and no wonder to those who saw 
how thiags are done,— it is but necessary to say 
that they are rather worse off than the aforesaid 
grooms, consequent on the not-to-be-disturbed 
smartness of their dainty attire. Goodand safe 
riding is impossible, under such émartistic cir- 
comstances. Let the reader bear in mind that 
the great principle on whieh this anmaal horse- 


show is, or should 


ment of, and as to the public, the 
payer and Kents ey and. the most 


itable clothing for the purpose of good and 
mer riding. If the world ever was 
“witched with moble horsemanship,” it was in 


the time of Phidias and hie Greeks; and the 
world may yet see, im the battered remains 
the Greek frieze, how it wag done,—the men 
fitted the horses, and the horses fitted the men, 
and the clothes fitted those who wore them, and 
were suitable for the purpose. It would seem 
impossible to over-estimate the importance and 
interest of this subject, from the certain fact 
that the great fature of fine art must consist in 
the study and fair representation of actual living 
occurrences and ways of actual life; and that, 
before amy progress can be made in art, reality 
must be worth the looking at,—for from reality 
must it be taken, and from it must it in its 
primitive origin spring. The finest art _that 
England now possesses is this work of Phidias— 
little more than man and horse copying, how 
magnificently executed it is needless to say—the 
enry and utter despair of artists and sculptors 
all the civilised and academy world over. 

It is obviously impossible, in so slight a notice 
of things artistic as they go on, to notice in 
detail all that calls for it ; but, as a curious anti- 
quarian matter, it may be noticed that none of 
the horsemen in the Phidian sculptures wear 
stirrups. This, in great part, accounts for the 
wonderfully graceful pose of the riders, the body 
natnrally and without effort sesommoda 
itself to the movements of the animal. What a 
pity it seems that those who make horse-riding 
a vocation do not study the Greek horsemen, and 
hence learn how to ride safely and well; and 
would it mot be a good thing to have put up in 
a conspicuous place at next year’s horse-show a 
series of panels from the Parthenon frieze by 
way of {practical lesson and book on how to 
ride a herse, and too, it may be added, how to 
hold the reins? The Greek riding was surely 
the very perfection and acme of horsemanship, 
but with poor dear scientific and improved John 
Bull, freak from the stable or Park, it 


= 


one side the reins, the other the straight stirrup 
leathers, and the other poised on the unyielding 
surface of the stiff saddle-seat. Nothing can 
possibly be werse or more and awk- 
ward and d Surely we may learn 
something, if not all and everything, from the 
Greek of the days of Phidias; we may learn to 
ride, and to copy the rider and his horse after- 
wards on canvas, or in marble. Not a few 
lessons, too, may be got from studying the cos- 
tume of the riders and the way in which it is 
Worn, and the aspect of the young men and 
youths who ride the horses and drive the 
chariots; for they seem to have been selected 


for the work, as were the animals, and trained | ploy 


to the work, and to have been naturally fitted 
for it. It may be interesting and useful to re- 
mind the reader who has not much about 
art in this practical light, that what is 
by good riding and natural riding 
days may be seen best on the 
the Parthenon frieze numbered 36, 38, 39, w 

the action of the youth to the left of the last 
Panel, and immediately behind the foremost 


manship and graceful action, and worth 
Na. ,,"lumes as a study of “ how to ride.” 
08. 41, 42, 43, and 45 may be studied; and in 
nt became heb te, ee an unruly 
nd Ww. series ptured panels 
from Nos. 62 to 74 shows both horses and riders 
,) llmost every variety of attitude, for no two of 


i 
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80, 81, 82, and less perfectly in some others, so 
much being defaced, are seen the chariots and 
the posture of the drivers, and how to hold the 
reins. It will be observed that the chariots are 
small compared with ome modern gigs and light 
dog-carts, so that te Karses do not seem aa if 
pushed on by oe pen Naren behind them, 
bat draw it easily, and without effort. It would, 
we think, be difficult to name a subject, as far as 
art is amything in modernism, more interesting 
and important than this; for, when we recollect 
that ne art, perfect as it was, sprang from 
what may be termed almost trifling amusements, 

as games, and shows, and processions,— 
things half despised now-a-days, and which it is 
thought the improved world is growing out of, — 
it will be manifest that, to follow with any chance 
of success in Greek footsteps, we must fain do as 
"the Greeks did, and consent to tolerate “ shows,” 
‘and endeavour to make the best of them, and to 
select the best animals, as was done at Islington, 
and the best men, which was not done, and a 
well-fitting material apparatus for the work. 
Before the year is over, everybody will be in 
harness, and in process of “educating ;” and 
doubtless a part of this education will consist in 
the understanding of old Greek history and ways 
of life and work; for what is education without 
it? Every ragged boy will have his Homer in 
his pocket; and Mr. Gladstone says it is the 
next book to the Bible, amd wrote his “ Juventus 


general and common use, and to thoroughly 
explain the old poet. But we would contend 
that any ignorant person seeing a Greek “ horse- 
and-man show,” even at Islington, would know 
more about Homer in half an hour than he could 
by reading all the learned books about him con- 
tained in all Germany and England together! 








CHILDREN IN BRICKYARDS. 


Years have pagsed since we first pointed out 
the hardshipa whieh children in briek- 
yards suffer, the evil condition to which 
are exposed, and the demarafisation and i 
degradation that follow. More recently, we 
again drew attention to the subject; and we 
are glad to find others doing so. Mr. G. Smith, 
of Leicester, has been moving earnestly, with 
a view to excite a feeling in behalf of children 
go employed. He says truly of brickyard 
workers in Leicestershire and Derbyshire in 

,—* Some of the boys employed are about 
eight years old, and each one is engaged carry- 
ing from 40 Ib. to 45 Ib. weight of clay on his 
head, to the maker, for thirteen hours per day, 
traversing a distance of fourteen miles. The 
girls employed are between nine and ten years 
ofage. They are not engaged carrying clay on 
their heads the whole of the day, but are partly 
eocupied in taking bricks to the kiln. Some of 
the children are in a semi-nude state. Many of 


shifts’ which, reckoning from twelve! 
o'clock on 8 
Saturday night followi ake a weekly labour 
of seventy-two hours. ascertain what 
work these children have to do, we must sup- 
pose a brickmaker (not over quick in his opera- 
tions) making 3,500 bricks per day. The dis- 
tance the boy or girl has to travel with mould, 
which weighs 4} Ib., and bricks in it 10} lb., 
one way, and back to the brickmaker with 
mould only, is, upon the average twelve yards 
This multiplied by 3,500 makes the distance 
nearly twenty-four miles that each child has to 
walk, every day, carrying this weight with it.” 

We feel strongly that girls should not be em- 
ed in brick and tile yards on any account, as 
the work is entirely unfit "i a “se the 

irls engaged in such works, and at such un- 
easels hours, mixed up with boys of the 
roughest class, must convey to the mind some 
idea of the sort of wives, with such training, 
they will make, and the kind of inflaence they 
will eventually bring to bear on society. ; 

“What I am anxious for,’ says Mr. Smith, 
“and have been desiring from the first, is to 
have all brick-yards under Government inspec- 
tion; and that on the SS out 
by me, and not under the Worksho| Act, as it 
ig at present in operation, which is a complete 
failure ; from this fact, that the local authorities 
will not meddle with their neighbours’ children, 
through which cause many times unpleasantness 
will occur. They think, and rightly too, it is a 
matter for the Government to take up, and not 
for them. 


Mandi” to prove it, and bring Homer into| 


them in Derbyshire work what is called ‘ eight.} 
seems to consist in the formation of a rigid angle! hour 
night to twelve o’clock on tha! 


better state of things in the brick. rds, wit 
reference to the children’s health, Pe re 
character; and this can only be done in four 
ways :—1. Educate the children before going to 
work; 2. Do not allow them to commence work 
before twelve years of age; 3. Limit the hours 
of labour while at work; 4. Do not allow girls 
to be employed at brick and tile yards, the work 
wns — unfit for them.” 

is to the improvement of the children in 
all directions that we must look if we would 
lessem disease and crime, and those in the brick- 
yards loudly eal! for immediate rescue. 








PRIZES POR CHURCH DECORATION ; 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


In June last the directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company invited an exhibition of aah 
furniture and ecclesiastical art, and offered money 
prizes for the best floral and other devices and 
designs for the decoration of churches on 
festival occasions. Articles were invited under 
two sections: No. 1 comprised wrought and cast 
work in wood, metal, or plastic material, 
embroidery, vestments, and so on, for which no 
prizes were offered ; while Section 2 was to con- 
sist princi of floral and other devices, ladies 
being s invited to join in the competition : 
this also i the offer of prizes for reredoses 
fitted complete with table and appropriate 
decorations, 

The respomse is much smaller and less satis- 
factory tham was desired; the time given was 
short, and it is not easy to make such competi- 
tions widely known in the right quarters. 

At the invitation of the directors, three gentle- 
men, namely, the Rev. F. G. Lee, Mr. Brett, and 
Mr. Godwin, examined the articles submitted, and 
have made the following awards :— 

For reredos and table of carved oak, with 
decorations, the only example submitted, 101. to 
Messrs. Com & Son. 

For door or window decoration (floral), 51. to 
Miss Martha Boswell. 

For painted texts, with floral embellishments, 
— Messrs, Cox; and 11. to Mrs. Mary Brom- 

eld. 

For illaminmated texts, 37. to Messrs. Cox, and 
21. to Mr. S. B. Beal. 

For floral device, 10s. to Miss Boswell. 

For a pair of banners, 11. to Mrs. Boulton. 
For an illumination, 11. to Mrs. Bellairs. 
Praise is especially due to Miss Martha 
Boswell for her very tasteful inscription intended 
for the arched head of a door or window, formed 
with wheat, fruit, and flowers, on a background 
of straw. 

Under Section 1, Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, & 
Co., Messrs. Jones & Willis, Messrs. Pratt & Son, 
and a few other makers, have submitted a number 
of admirable specimens of metal work. 

A bunch of lilies on a stem, apart from the 

of design, shows considerable skill in 
of iron. 

The collection is now open, and will be found 
in the Mediswval Court, at the Tropical end of 


the building. 


SIR DUDLEY COUTTS MARJORIBANKS’S 
NEW HOUSE, PARK LANE. 


Tue perspective view of this house, which is 
now very nearly complete, is taken from the 
park, opposite Brook-street. 

The portico in Brook-street (the colamns of 
which are of red granite) opens into an entrance- 
hall, 15 ft. 6 in. by 23 ft. 6 in., one door opening 
on to the principal staircase, 32 ft. by 23 ft. 6 in., 
the other communicating with the basement 
story. A groined loggia, 17 ft. by 8 ft., opening 
off the staircase, gives access toa library, 37 ft. 
by 27 ft., with two bow-windows; to a dining- 
room, 38 ft. by 32 ft., also with two bow-windows; 
and to au ante-room, 24 ft. by 15 ft. 6in., open- 
ing on toa garden-terrace. Beyond the stair- 
case is @ sewing-room, with back staircase, coal 
and dinner lifts, ap pres W.C., &e. 

The staircase is of original design. It con- 
sists of double side-flights, landing on a broad 
space or gallery on first floor, from which 
five doors open to an ante-room, 24ft. by 15 ft. Gin. ; 
toa north drawing-room, 38 ft. by 32 ft.; toa 

ing-room, 37 ft. by 27 ft. (each having 
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plinth and dado. Above the drawing-room floor 
are three stories of bedrooms, consisting of six 


rooms on the second floor, six on the third floor, ( 


and six maid-servante’ rooms on the upper floor, 
with bath-rooms, linen-closets, &c, 

A stone staircase communicates with the 
spacious lead fiat with which the upper story is 
covered, 80 a8 to give access for a large party in 
case of reviews and other displays in Hyde Park, 
The view from this flat is most extensive —in fact, 
& complete panorama. 

In the basement story there is & very com- 





plete set of kitchen and servants’ offices, abun- 







stor the stractare wore Moses 


story) stands in the » and faces Park. p PROC rt en 
street. On the ind floor it consists of the very giaborat ’. the marble, 
tradesmen’s entrance, a steward’s office, and r Mo Vright & Mansfield ; ° Messrs 
bedrooms for men-servants. ,On the aster, end granite ee art, by 
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C. MARJORIBANKS’S HOUSE, PARK LANE.——Mnkr. T. H. Wyatt, Arcuitect. 
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HOME COLONIES FOR OUR WORKMEN, 


Sin,—The Builder deserves, and it will receive, 
the thanks of every intelligent mind for its con- 
sistent efforts to promote the Welfare and 
happiness of the great humen family, but more 
especially of that portion of it usually known as 
the working clase. Belonging as I do to that 
class, I feel that you have sounded the keynote 
of a remedy for many, if not most, of the ills to 
which we are subject, when you point out and 
enforce, in @ manner which seems unanswerable, 
the desirability of establishing home colonies for 
our workers. I must confess that it has for a 
long time seemed to me to be @ very great 
anomaly that a continual and increasing exodus 
of our produciog class should be fostered and 
encouraged by people in high places. ? 

I have looked on with something akin to 
alarm at the constant drain which’ is going 
on of some of our best and most industrious 
artisans, farmers, and labourers. These, who 
are for the most part clever, energetic, and 
thoughtful, go to help in a great degree to build 
up the fortunes of a rival country,—a country 
essed of resources such as are not to be 
found in any other country in the world; these, 
our countrymen, are induced, or are driven, as 
the case may be, to break up their homes, and 
leave their native land, by present want or the 
fear of future poverty, prepared to undergo 
almost any privation on the way so that they 
may have a prospect of fatare plenty, and at 
last end their days in peace, and with no fear 
of the workhouse looming in the distance. 

This, to my mind, suicidal depletion of our best 
blood is going on at the present time at a greater 
rate than it has ever been known hitherto. It 
is the policy of Dr. Sangrado repeated, and will 
no doubt produce similar results. Living as I 
do in Liverpool, the point of departure of the 
greatest number of emigrants from these king- 
doms, I have had ample opportunity of criticising 
and noting the appearance and character of 
those who leave us, and they seem to me, in 
most cases, to be those who have in the past 
most profited by our working men’s colleges, our 
mechanics’ institutes, and our science and art 
instruction, and who only want, what in the re- 
sult they are almost sure to get, the means and 
opportunity to distingnish themselves in arts, in 
arms, or in conduct. I have said that the 
exodus of our people at this time is immense. 
Let me prove that by quoting the Government 
returns of those who have left Liverpool for the 
United States and Canada during the quarter 
ending the 30th of June last, and in ships 
sailing under the Act. The number of 
English people who went to the United States 





during the three months was 23,764; of Scots, 
1,947 ; of Irish, 14,852, or a total of 40,563. To) 
Canada went 8,218 English; 2 Scots; 106 | 
Irish, or 8,326 altogether. These make s grand | 
total of nearly 50,000 of the inhabitants of these | 
islands who have left this one port alone, to. 
crowd the cities and till the prairies of that | 
great western land. The whole of these people 
are for ever lost to this country. With the | 
excessive import duties upon all goods intro- | 
daced into the States, they no longer con-| 
sume any of our productions. The protection of | 
native industry is a radical part of the creed of | 
the American, and ig carried out almost to pro- 
hibition, But, in spite of all, the immigrant 
Prospers. How does he doit? The acquisition | 
of piece of land is his saviour. There is the, 


stand secret of his prosperity. But at what a 
facrifice! Before he can call that land his own, 
he must renounce his allegiance to his mother | 
Country, and swear fealty to his adopted country. | 
a to this only a very small minority object. | 
hey feel that their mother country has been in| 
many cases a harsh and unkind mother to them, | 
acd they have no compunetion in allowing a 
step-mother to supply her place. 
Re. late years Britain has been a kinder mother | 
k €r poorer children than formerly, but much | 
es tobe done. The poor must possess the 
= together with the rich. The tendency of 
=a ¢rn improvements has been the other way 
the ‘ ye have been improved off the face of 
Brit and altogether. Such must no longer be, or 
pi sin will sink in the scale of nations. The 
tpeetaale must no longer be presented, as it is at 
Ries moment in Cheshire, of a lord of the 
fogu poo? aa his hang to oust from their hold- 
; en, who, having taken possession of 
“Ewe of waste land py years ago, have 
7 a their homestead, and made the wi'derness 
- en. Rather let every lord of the manor 
Bier together the poor inhabitants of his dis. 








trict and portion off toeach so much of the now 
waste land as may become by their labour 
sufficient for their maintenance. Such, or some- 
thing like it, is being done in what are called 
new countries; why cannot it be done here? 
We should then keep in their native country 
those who would produce us food and be retained 
as customers for our manufactures. They would 
also be retained astaxpayers. We must remember, 
what those who are left here are not likely to 
forget, that a huge debt hangs over the people 
who inhabit this country, the interest of which 
must be regularly met, and directly or indirectly 
those who remain must pay the share of those 
who leave. 

All honour, then, I say, to the patriot who 
points out the way to Prova a oh nae and 
happiness for the hardy sons of toil. Very few 
of us, I am eure, in our hearts desire to be expa- 
triated from our native country; and if land 
can be found—as I am sure it can be found, for 
I have walked on foot the length and breadth 
of this country, and have been grieved to see so 
much given up to the fox, the rabbit, and the 
furze—let means be adopted, and that soon, by 
which the now idle hands may be brought into 
contact with the lands which, now waste, will 
by their labour become as a garden and blossom 
as arose, Let “ Back to the land !” be our cry. | 
E.@. | 

| 
“WHO VOLUNTEERS FOR PALESTINE pn | 

Siz,—I read you paragraph last week under | 
the above heading with great interest, and think 
you would oblige more of your readers than 
myself by a little more information on the same 
subject. When is it intended that the expedi- 
tion should start? And how long will it pro- 
bably remain abroad? Two or three years 
between the ages of twenty and thirty form an 
important period of a young man’s life, while 
the architecture of the Holy Land is not the 
most important for an architect’s study, being 
more interesting in an archwological than an 
architectural point of view. Nevertheless, 
“the advantage of visiting foreign parte,” and 
in the company of the Palestine explorers, is a 
matter of considerable importance, and I shall 
be glad to have farther information through the 
medium of your columns. I enclose my name 
and address. L. W. 














POSITION OF CATHEDRAL ORGANS. 


Sir,—Might not the vexed question of the 
place of a large organ be settled by this plan— 
namely, by burying it bodily in a grave in the 
middle of a church? Let a well be made, cir. | 
cular or elliptical on plan, for strength of abut- | 
ment to earth, 20 ft. deep, or 50 ft. if neces- | 
sary, for great pipes to stand upright in it,’ 
built in Portland cement to keep out damp ; and 
with valves connected with heating apparatus, 
so that the contents of the well should be suffi- 
ciently warmed without being baked (a thing that 
is not always secured when an organ stands too 
near to the slates of a roof). Place the organ 
in this grave or well, and round the month of 
the well place a screen like that round Henry 
VII.’s tomb. If at the entrance tothe cathedral | 
choir, let there be two such open screens, with | 
a bridge over the well between, to give access 
to the choir. 

If the sound rises too directly upwarde, and 
loses itself in the roof, place a sounding-board 
at an angle of 45 degrees, to deflect it into a 
horizontal direction. 
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' 








not admit of you: clods should be pulverized : 
you have only to try to teach the first clod- 
hopper who crosses you, and that bopper will 
assuredly come down a crusher. 

I repeat that steps will soon have to be taken, 
and this matter of land drainage must enter 
into the consideration of commissioners ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and who will have to 
act in concert with those investigatiog the 
question of water supply for cities, and the 
purification of rivers. As I before stated, my 
idea is that Jand drainage has bad much to do 
with evils which bave assumed such tremen- 
dous proportions. No doubt, obstacles will be 
thrown in the way, and arguments adduced, to 
prevent proper steps being taken ; but common 
sense only will see that the matter is set right, 
and that at no late date. M 





GLASS AND PUTTY. 


S12,—We should be glad to know what is the best 
method of separating the putty from glass and wood 
where the glazing is forty years old, F. & Co, 








DELAYED DECISIONS. 


S1n,— If a competitor for the Tadcaster workhouse com- 
p'ains at the length of time it takes to decide that com- 
oo I think competitors for the offices ef the Halifax 

ermenent Benefit Building Society may justly complain. 
The drawings were sent in on the 8th day of February last, 
—thus five months ago,—and yet tomy Bade 0 nothing 
decisive has yet been arrived at. r 

Can any reader of the Builder inform me what has been 
done up to the present time, and the cause of so much 
delay in deciding this lengthened competition ? 

A Compatitor, 





HOUSE AGENTS’ ACTIONS. 
SWAINE AND ANOTHER ¥. PAULET, 


In this case, tried in the Queen’s Bench, Guildhall, 
before’ Mr. Justice Blackburn and a Special Jury, the 
plaintiffs are auctioneers and estate agents at Notting- 
bill, The defendant is the son and trustee for y 
George Paulet. 

The action was brought to recover 1651. 5s. commission 
on the eale of the house, No. 36, Philliimore Gardens 
Kensington, to Mr. Carl Siemens, the electrical engineer, 
at the sum of 7,350/., but which sale afterwards went off, 
as it was said, in consequence of the defendant requiring 
additional terms to those originally proposed. 

The defence was that inasmuch as the sale of the house 
was never completed, the plaintiffs were not entitled to be 
paid ane 

Mr. Siemens was called to prove that he was ready and 
willing to purchase on the terms originally asked by the 
defendant, but that further terms were asked which he 
was not willing to agree to, and that the purchase went off 
in consequence, 

Mr. Justice Blackburn directed the jury that where an 
agent found an undoubtedly responsible person ready to pur- 
¢ on the terms upon which the agent bad instructions 
to sell, the agent was entitled to his commission or such a 
sum as the jury, under all the circumstances of the case, 
considered a fair and proper remuneration for the ser- 
vices rendered, notwithstanding the sale should afterwards 
go off on account of any alteration in terms on the part of 
the vendor. 3 

The jury, without retiring fiom the box, found a verdict 
for the plaintiffs for the full amount claimed—165/. 5s. 








THE ARCHITECT OF ST. BOTOLPH’S, 
BISHOPSGATE-STREET. 


S1r,—In the very pleasant “ Provincial Im- 
pressions of Town Structures,” in your number 
of the 9th of July, the tower of St. Botolph’s is 
alluded to as “ not certainly one of the happiest 
of Wren’s inspirations.” 

Wren died 25th February, 1723, wtat 92, 
(“ Parentalia,” 1759, p 347). Bt. Botolph’s 
was begar 10th April, 1725. 

G. Dance has been credited with this church ; 
also J. James (of St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
and Greenwich Church) ; it is, however, com- 
monly attributed to James Gold, whose name 
ars in the Act of Parliament bearing on the 


| 
a 
“DRAINING WITHOUT SCIENCE.” poses (Godwin’s ‘ Churches of London,” 
Sir,— A Clod’s” modesty equals his know- ' vol. ii.). 


ledge of science and drainage. I bave to thank 
him for setting me rigkt, after demolishing my 
conclusions to his own satisfaction. At the 
same time, may I ask him what drainage is, 
how it affects land, and why it is undertaken? 
At present my ignorance seems hopeless. I 
always, until I read his remarkable letter, | 
believed that drainage was intended to get rid 
not only of stagnant surface water, but also that 
under the surface,—not to distribute it. He 
says drainage distributes it, preserves it from 
evaporation, and therefore keeps the land more 
moist. Wise! A wet subsoil is that which should 
be prevented as keeping land cold, and “cold 
land,” as a farmer will tell him, is a rotter of 
roots. 

What a grand thing drainage would be for the 
desert of Sahara, if his science is not at fault. 
Mr. “ Cd,” good farming and true science will 





As the church is a fair example of a well- 
proportioned, sober structure, creditable to its 
author (even if not a brilliant performance), and 
characteristic of its time,—even contrasting not 
unpleasantly with some cleverer church-architec- 
ture of our time,—it would be a satiefaction to 
continue to Gold such memory as his “ one ewe 
lamb” may secure him. 

The charch is hardly in Wren’s manner, and 
he has a most ample s‘ore of honours attached 
to his name. 

Ig anything known of Gold? The 2 


otices of 
him seem very scanty. F.C. 





Slate Pencil Cutting by Wholesale.— 
Among Yankee ingenaities, there 18 said to bea 
machine at Rutland, Vermont, which cu's slate- 
pencils at the rate of 20,000 in an bour. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Mansjfield.—The church of St. Peter, at Mans- 
field, has been re-opened; the nave having 
undergone a restoration. The Notts Guardian 
says of this restoration: — “In place of the 
gloomy rave and ‘aisle, loaded with frowning 
galleries, the worm-eaten floors and pewing, and 
the general sense of oppression from damp, 
exhalation, and want of air, there is an interior 
that surprises us by its light and loftiness. 
Those pillars which were pared down at the 
capitals, scored and notched with pew sides, 
cut nearly to the heart by gallery-bearers, form 
now an arcade of singular grace and elegance, 
while the removal of an organ-gallery has re- 
vealed a rugged tower-arch, which adds a mas- 
siveness and solemnity of effect. When the 
whole building is thrown open, the rows of 
columns seen from the western door through the 
eyebrow of this arch, will be the prettiest view 
of the interior. In the roofs, all that could be 
used of the old oak has been retained, with 


great advantage in tone, but the construction | 


is entirely new. The restoration of the pil- 
lars has been a work of some anxiety. Messrs. 
Cave & Halliday, of Grantham, have well exe- 
cuted this part of their work.” The windows- 
have in all cases been re-glazed by Mr. Henry 
Aves, of Mansfield, who has also provided the 
work on the roof and the gas-fittings, the pen- 
dants coming from Messrs. Hardman, of Bir- 
mingham. The new nave requires a fitting 
pulpit, font, and prayer-desks. The restoration 
is under the care of Mr. William Smith, of 
London, architect. 

Heigham.—The foundation-stone of the Church 
of St. Philip, Heigham, has been laid, by the 
mayor of Norwich, the members of the corpora- 
tion, with their regalia, supporting his worship, 
and a large number of persons being present. 


over which an orchestra will be built. The out- 
side will consist of biue brick, with stone 
dressings. It will be fitted up to seat 150 on 
the ground floor. The cost of erection will be 


has subscribed 100l., and Mr. Horton has pro- 
mised another 1001. Mr. Loxton, of Wednes- 
bury, is the architect; and Messrs. W. Trow & 
Sons, also of Wednesbury, are the builders. 
Aberystwith.—A new English Wesleyan chapel 
has been opened at Aberystwith. The building, 
which stands at the junction of Queen’s-road and 
Newfoundland-street, is built from the designs of 
Mr. W. H. Spaull, architect, Oswestry. The 
gable end of the transepts has four plain 
pointed, single-light windows, divided by light 
columns, with carved capitals, above which are 





heads. The side gables are somewhat similar to 
the front, with the exception of the window above 
| the arcade being a rose-window. The internal 
dimensions are 65 ft. long, and 45 ft. wide, and 
| the roof, which is of open timber, is 27 ft. high. 
| The pews are all open, with a few free seats at 
the end of the building. There are no galleries, 
but provision has been made so as to allow of 
‘their erection, should they be required. The 
chapel will accommodate on the ground-floor 
450 adults. The extreme height of the spire, 
which is pierced by single-light windows, from 
‘the ground to the fane is 90 ft. The walls are 
built with a local stone of a dark colour, re- 
| lieved with Bath dressings. Along the sides are 
carved circles, displaying flowers, horns of plenty, 
&c. The basement is entered by steps at the 
| back of the building, and consists of a school- 
room, 40 ft. by 32% ft.; also two large class- 
/rooms and a minister’s vestry. Entrance into 
the chapel is obtained by a staircase from the 
'vestry-room. The contract for the building was 
|1,7001., but we believe that amount has been 


The building committee selected the design of slightly exceeded. The contractors were Messrs. 


Mr. E. Power, of London, and from this archi- 
tect’s plans the church is being erected; Mr. J. 
Nelson, of Necton, being the contractor; Mr. 
Childs, of Norwich, a sub-contractor for the 
stone and masonry work; and Mr. Cooper, of 
London, clerk of the works. The contract is 
divided into three parts,—one for building the 
church, with the tower, as far as the roof, 3,2621.; 
the second, for the remainder of the tower, 7571. ; 
and the third, for the addition of a spire, 5681. 
Thus the total cost is 4.5871. The church, which 
will accommodate 800, or, in case of pressure, 
1,000 persons, is designed in the style of archi- 
tecture which obtained in France during the 
thirteenth century. It is faced with flint, with 
Bath stone dressings, and will consist of a chancel 
and a nave, with north and south aisles, a tower 


- being erected at the north-west end. The 


dimensions of the building are as follow :— 
nave, 95 ft. 6 in. by 24 ft. 2 in.; and in height, 
50 ft.; chancel, 28 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft. 6 in. ; tower, 
130 ft. in height, and 18 ft. wide at the base. 
The roof will be of open deal timber, stained, 
with stone moulded corbels, and the nave arches 
will be supported by clustered columns having 
carved capitals. There are to be three entrances 
to the building, one at the west end through an 
open narthex or western porch. To the chancel, 
where there are to be two open arches, and on 
one side of it an organ-chamber and a vestry, 
there is an apsidal termination, and it was upon 
the cord of the apse the foundation-stone 
was laid. The church will be seated with deal 
benches, the pulpit being also of carved wood, 
and the passages are to be paved with Stafford. 
shire tiles. 

Worcester.—The sum of 13,2561. 11s. has now 
been subscribed to the fand for the restoration 
of the cathedral. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Daiston.—The memorial stone of 
Baptist Chapel has been Jaid. The cout wl be 
about 4,5001. The new chapel will be erected 
in the Venetian style of architecture. It will 
be 70ft. by 42ft. There are to be vestries 
schovl-rooms, &c. i 

Darlaston.—The memorial ston 
Wesleyan Chapel, which is to be nea vted pr itn 
laston-green, have been laid. The land on which 
it will be erected, consisting of 693 square yards 
was presented to the trustees by Mr. George 
Perry, jronmaster, Darlaston. The chapel 
will be in the Byzantine style of architecture. 
It will be very plain, having no embellishment 
cr ornament of any kind either inside or out. 


It will be 30 ft. by 40 ft. with vestry at the back, 


| J. & D. Jones, of Liwyngdg. 

Coldingham.—The new United Presbyterian 
Church has been opened. The style is Early 
English, from a design by Mr. W. J. Gray, 
architect, Berwick-on-Tweed. The walls are of 
white freestone. The tower is surmounted by a 
slated spire. Seating has been provided for 550. 
The inner roof and fittings are of deal, stained 
and varnished. The principal three-light 
window is filled with stained glass, which, with 
a bell for the tower, is the gift of a friend of the 
clergyman. 

Burslem.—Since the closing of the Wesleyan 
chapel, considerable additions and improvements 
have been made in the old building, one of the 
principal additions being a complete extension 
of the west front, executed in stone with polished 
surface. The building committee, from a 
limited number of architects’ designs, selected 
those sent by Mr. George Woodhouse, of Bolton- 
le-Moors, whom they employed to make detailed 
drawings for the erection of the new portion of 
the structure. This the architect has accom- 
plished. The chapel is situate at the south-east 
corner of Swan square, having a large open 
space in front. The principal and most distinc- 
tive feature is a large portico covered by a pedi- 
mental roof; it stands upon a projecting base, 
and is approached by a central flight of steps. 
On each inner side stands a cylindrical column, 
with entasis shaft: projecting pilasters are run 
up at the back and side of these colamns. On 
the outer angles of the facade and ends are 
coupled and engaged pilasters, all of them built 
to a uniform height. These shafts and pilasters 
have decorated Corinthian capitals carved with 
cauliculus ornament olive-leaves, and curvilineal 
abacus moulding. Immediately over the ex- 
ternal pilasters are two turrets, having moulded 
base supporting angle pilasters and finials, 
betwixt which are louvred openings, serving 
when completed as extractors of the vitiated air 
from the chapel. From a circular stone base 
rise dome-shaped roofs with raised ornaments, 
covered with lead, and crowned on the summit 
with circular wrought-iron cresting and gilded 
terminals. The whole height from the ground- 
line to the top of the ironwork is 64 feet. From 
the entablature resting upon the capitals springs 
a semicircular central vaulted arch, the crown 
of which rises within the tympanum of the pedi- 
ment. The new vestibule is divided at each end 
by pitch-pine screens and double-action folding 
swing doors, the upper portions glazed with 
polished plate-glass. The corridors are formed 
by the extension of the vestibule, and contain 
the circular staircases, forming direct access to 
the gallery ; they are made of pitch pine, pro- 


6921. 148. 6d. Towards this sum Mr. Brogden | i 


| two windows in the Gothic style, with tracery | gallery 
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Divisional folding doors are fixed on the landings 
for the prevention of draughts, and the aicles of 
the ground floor within the chapel are ap. 
proached from the vestibule through inner 
inclosed porches fitted with double sets of 
hinged moulded doors, and varnished, 
Separate entrances from the corridor are pro. 
vided for a large number of free seats. Unde 
the direction of the architect, the aisles of the 
chapel, vestibule, corridors, and front porch hays 
been paved with patterns of encaustic tiles 
manufactured by Messrs. Malkin, Edge, & Oo, of 
Burslem. In place of the partially decayed 
wood pillars under the gallery, new iron pillars 
have been substituted. The architect's plang 
included new pitch pine seating for the whole of 
the ground floor, the removal of the present high 
front, and the substitution of a pilastered 
and panelled front. These, however, from want 
of fands, are for the present delayed. Under 
the direction of Mr. Woodhouse, Mr. Langley, of 
Barslem, has coloured the walls and ceilings ; 
and it is a part of his contract to paint and 
varnish the whole of the woodwork. The con. 
tractor for the whole of the work, including new 
gutters to the roof, is Mr. John Stringer, of 
Sandbach. The corner-stone of the new ex. 
tension was laid on the 2ad of March last. The 
principal portion of the central front is built of 
Hollington stone, ard the side portions of stone 
from the Grinshill quarries. The stone carving 
has been executed by Messrs. Stuart & Simpkins, 
of Manchester. The total cost of the additions 
and alterations, it is expected, will amount to 
about 3,000. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Arundel (Sussew).—The foundation-stone of 
the new church, lately alluded to in the Builder, 
has been laid by the aged Bishop of Troy, st 
Arundel, in the of the Dake of 
Norfolk, by whose munificence the charch is to 
be erected, and of thousands of spectators. It 
is within a stone’s throw of the Established 
Church, and will be one of the most splendid 
edifices in the south of England. The position 
it occupies is one of great beauty. The cost of 
its erection is estimated at 50,0001. The foun- 
dation-stone (which Messrs. Myers, builders, 
who have taken the contract, had in order for 
the ceremony) was laid with all that imposing 
ritual which characterises the Romish Charch. 
The length of the nave is to be 122 ft.; the 
width, 33 ft. The chancel will be 50 ft. long, 
exclusive of the ambulatory in the rear. The 
side aisle will be 95 ft. long and 12 ft. wide, and 
the north and south transepts will be 27 ft. each 
in length. The chapels (north and south) will 
be 33 ft. long and 13 ft. 9 in. wide, and there 
will be a small chapel in the transept, 13 ft. 4in. 
by 13 ft. There are to be six altars, the chief 
altar to be in the chancel. The shape of the 
building will be cruciform, and it will be cou 
structed in the Geometric style of Gothic archi- 
tecture. It will be principally of Bath — 
and the tower and spire will be altogether 260 
in height. The architects are Messrs. Hansom 
& Sons, of London. The clerk of the works is 
Mr. Joseph Seed, and the foreman, Mr. Addis. 

Woodhouse.—The Sheffield Independent states 
that the services in aan ye og yr “srt 
of the temporary chape ohn o 
have been held at Handsworth Woodhouse. . 
chapel, which is a wooden structure about 50 4 
by 18 ft., has been built by Mr. John Tense , 
joiner, Woodhouse, and Mr. J. Greenwood, oN 
at a very moderate cost. The an cree 
which is composed mostly of poor people, 24 
liberally contributed. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


ica cnititita of 
Ashton.—During last year the inhabitants © 
Ashton-under-Lyne were surprised to ns 
gift of 10,0001. from a gentleman who, alt we 
@ native, was not even known or eg vo 
by the older inhabitants. 6,000). 
devoted to the Ashton Infirmary, and ® 6° fe 
1,0001. was handed over — of _ oa 
‘opal e donor, x ‘. 
Hevia, early Aas live left Ashton for — 
where he amassed « large fortune, and yen 7 
he returned to his own country, settling dow’. 
Liverpool as a merchant. The gente e 
very shortly after handing the money a. the ah 
bankers. The money 80 given to oo 
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- new buildipg, and the foundation stone has 
been laid. The building has been designed by 
Mr, Jobn Eaton, architect, Ashton, and will take 
the form of a » two stories in 
height. On each floor there are to be school- 
rooms, 60 ft. by 30 ft., and two class-rooms, each 
15 ft. square. The style of architecture is Early 
lish. 

aE land. —"The corner-stone of the new Wes- 
Jeyan Schools here jhas beon laid. The schools 
are from plans by Mr. B. W. Jackson, architect, 
Halifax, and will have a plain front and circular- 
headed windows. The rooms are 63 ft. by 30 ft., 
the ground-floor containing two class-rooma, 
infants’ school, kitchen, and other accommoda- 
tion ; the upper room contains large school-room 
and four class-rooms, and the cost of building is 
estimated at about 6001, 

Tcwer-hill, London.—The foundation-stone of a 
Roman Catholic School bas been laid by Princess 
Marguerite of Orleans in the neighbourhood of 
Tower-hill. It is proposed to add an industrial 
school. The building will cost 2,5001., and the 
site 1,6001. The architect is Mr. John Young, 
junior, of Mincing-lane. ; 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The foundation stone of 
new schools in connexion with Bath-lane Church, 
was laid on Thursday in last week. The schools 
are to be built on @ site adjoining the chapel, 
and will accommodate 400 children. The build- 
ings will be entirely of stone, and are in the 
Gothic style of architecture, harmonising in 
character with the church adjoining. The prin- 
cipal elevation, facing Locke-street, is to present 
a large centre block, marked by gables at the 
east and west ends. The building will be lighted 
by large three-light windows in the centre block, 
together with four-light windows in the end 
gables, Admiesion will be gained to the build- 
ing through a porch situated at the north-west 
angle, and by two side doors situated at the east 
end of the building. The centre block is to be 
surmounted by a bell turret, rising about 34 ft. 
above the level of the ridge. The school-room, 
which internally measures 85 ft. by 55 ft., will be 
divided into centre and side aisles by cast-iron 
columns, used as supports for the roof, the por- 
tion of the roof over the aisles being open, and 
the roof over the nave wagon-headed in form. 
The height from floor to ceiling will be about 
30 ft. Class-rooms, suitable for the requirements 
of the school, are to be provided at the east end 
of the school-room, Lavatories, water-closets, 
and other conveniences are to be provided at 
each end of the school-room. The space un- 
occupied at the east and west ends of the build- 
ing will be used as @ playground. Ventilation 
is secured by cast-iron ventilators in the sides of 
the school, and by ventilators fixed in the roof 
of the main building. The building will be 
warmed by hot water from the heating appa- 
ratus in connexion with the church. The cost of 
the building will be about 3,0001. Mr. T. Oliver, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is the architect: he was 
also the architect of the church, 

Halifaz.—The Stannary Congregational Church 
School has been opened, It is in the Gothic 
style, and bas been erected under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Horsfall, Wardle, & Patchett, 
of Halifax. It will seat from 800 to 900 persons. 
The basement story is devoted to clags-rooms, 
®pproached by a wide corridor down the centre. 
lhe upper floor is devoted to the large room, 
85 ft, 6 in. by 42 ft., having galleries at each 
eud, with vestries underneath. The gallery 
fronts sre picked out in crimgon cloth. The 
_ 18 roofed in one span; the arched principal 

‘anmer-beam roof rising to a height of 38 ft., 
with a clear span of 42 ft. The building is heated 
by hot water, 

Mcston.—The foundation-stone of new day and 
Sunday schools, in connexion with St. Mary’s 
betsy Moston, has been laid. The schools, 
th ch are being built on a plot of land adjoining 
; © north side of the church, have been designed 

Y Messrs. Price & Linklater, of Manchester 
qe by works are being carried out by Messrs. 
is 1, Hadie, builders, Cheetham. The building 
duns Contain boys’ and girls’ schools and one 
140 aan and it is to accommodate altogether 
Gothio ree It is to be of banded brick, with 
ean ke nena to the windows, and orna- 
buildin «ne Ue@ds to the door, and in style the 


be total cost of the buildi i 
ding and land will be 
about 5001, The plans were Jaid before the 


—_ Council, and approved by them. 
a ave. —The foundation.stone of new 
Sols, for the parish of All Saints, has been 


laid by Lady Saye and Sele, with some little 

one ial, hes sae was opened by a lady 
ioner wi L., and i 

| eee . other subscriptions 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Spennymoor.— The opening of a covered 
market for the use of the inhabitants of Spenny- 
moor and district has been celebrated. The 
dimensions of the market are:—Total length, 
160 ft.; width, 37 ft. 6 in. There are fourteen 
shops within the building, and the Open space in 
the centre affords room for the erection of a 
couple of rows of portable stalls, and there are 
also a number of shopsoutside. Attached to the 
market, at the west end, will be a town-hall, in 
course of erection by a private company. This 
latter will supply a great public want in the 
shape of a reading and news room, suitable, also, 
for the holding of entertainments, with a cloak- 
room, and an apartment for holding the Local 
Board meetings. The total estimate for the 
market was 1,U001., but the contracts which have 
been let out only amount to 8091. The building 
has been erected from the plans of Mr. Byers, 
surveyor to the Local Board. The market will 
be used for the ordinary purposes of a meat, 
fruit, and vegetable market. 

Bakewell.—The corner stone of a new vicarage 
has been laid at Bakewell. The old dilapidated 
house has vanished. The style of architecture is 
Gothic, with limestone facings and Stanton 
gritatone dressings, the interior to be of pitch 
pine finishings. The architect is Mr. A. Water- 
house, of London and Manchester ; the clerk of 
the works is Mr. J. Dickson. The contractors 
are Mezers. Thos. Clay & Son, of Manchester. 
The entire cost of the new vicarage, adjacent 
buildings, &c., will be upwards of 6,0001. 

Otley.—The new Mechanics’ Hall, the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid on the 19:h of June, 
1868, is now approaching completion. The 
stonemasons, joiners, and slaters have all nearly 
completed their respective contracts, and little 
remains to be done save the plastering and 
painting. It is expected that the building will 
be completed and the new hall opened by the 
month of November next. The sum of 3,0001., 
subscribed by the members and friends of the 
institute, has been nearly all expended upon the 
Jand and buildings, and it is calculated that an 
additional sum of 8001. or 1,C001. will be required 
in order to complete the building and to furnish 
it. The building will afford ample accommoda- 
tion for carrying on the educational work of 
the institute. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Hongkong Cathedral; and Trinity Church, 
Shanghai.—A stained glass window has just been 
completed for the cathedral at Hongkong by 
Mesers. Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, ot London. 
The donor is Mr. John 8S. Lapraik, who erecta it 
as a memorial of his late uncle, Mr. Douglas 
Lapraik. It is intended to be substituted for the 
existing east window of the cathedral. The 
window forms five tall lancet lights, surmounted 
by a rose. The subjects are the Ascension and 
Crucifixion of our Lord, with some “ types.” The 
upper parts of the lancet are occupied by the 
Virgin Mary and twelve Apostles witnessing the 
Ascension of our Lord, whose figure, surrounded 
by angele, fills in the rose-window. Below, and 
extending across the whole of the centre part of 
the five lights, is the Crucifixion. Under this, 
again, are four “types” of a true sacrifice, the 
Sacrifice of Abel, of Abraham, of Melchisedek, 
and of Noah; the central opening being occa- 
pied with a type of the Ascension, viz., Elijah 
being taken up to heaven in the fiery chariot. 
The subjects are all executed from designs 
in the style prevalent in the large churches 
of Flanders and Germany during the six- 
teenth century. The cost of this window, 
we understand, is about 1,000l. sterling. The 
same firm have supplied several windows for 
the new Trinity Church at Shanghai. These 
include one to the memory of the late Mr. 
Fitzroy ; another in memory of Mr. Lawrence ; 
and a third, of Mr. Pritchard, R.N. A larger one 
is now being constructed for the same church as 
a memorial of the late Rev. John Hobson, many 
years Consular Chaplain at Shanghai. — 

St. Peter and St. Paul, Cork.—There is at pre- 
sent on view at the Edinbargh and Leith 
Stained Glass Works, Leith, 4 series of windows, 
iust executed by Mr. Barnett for the church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, Cork. _The windows are 
four in number, each consisting of two lights, ' 








with tracery above; and, with a fifth window 
which has already been placed, will complete the 
apsidal chancel for which they are intended. 
Hach light is designed, 20 to speak, in five 
stages. In the lowest is a panel containing the 
figure of an angel displaying a scroll; next 
comes the full-length figure of a saint; then 
another panel, with an angel ; over that a second 
fall-length figure; and, finally, a third angel, 
occupying @ panel in the cuspheaded top. The 
work throughout is ruby glass, variegated with 
conventional foliage, the latter being supported 
from stalks, which ron up the sides of the 
lights; and, with their twisting and interlacing, 
define the various and panels. The full- 

’ figures, numbering sixteen in all, com- 
prise the four doctors, — Jerome, Gregory, 
Ambrose, and Augustine,—with twelve cele- 
brated saints. Each is represented standing ina 
foliated niche, the attributes by which they are 
respectively distinguished being indicated. The 
tracery forming the head of each window consists 
of two quatrefoils and a large multifoil. The 
maltifoils are occupied with designs repre- 
senting the Nativity, the Resurrection, the 
Ascension, and the Descent of the Holy Ghost ; 
while the quatrefoils are filled in with ornament 
corresponding to that introduced in other parts 
of the windows. 





FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—The Edinburgh Infirmary Act, 
1870, having now received the Royal assent, the 
acting committee of contributors to the re- 
building fand have resolved to hand over to the 
infirmary managers the proceeds of the public 
subscription. It appears that twenty-nine sub- 
scribers, representing 1,6051., have asked to have 
their money returned in consequence of change 
of site. The amonnt of contributions is 
76,8311., and there is a sum of 63,6841. in hand. 
The total fands available for the rebuilding of 
the infirmary are roughly stated at 160,0001. 
The plans, which have been prepared by Mr. 
David Bryce, architect for the new infirmary 
buildings, have been submitted for the inspec- 
tion of the managere. The design may be 
generally described as consisting of five or six 
parallel blocks of building, three stories in 
height, and about 70 ft. apart, ranning north and 
south from Lauriston tothe Meadows. These 
ranges are intersected about midway by the 
present Watson’s Hospital buildings, which are 
to remain, and by connecting corridors running 
east and west. The main architectural front is 
to look northward—that is to say, towards 
Lanriston. 

Leith.—The foundation-stone of a charch now 
being erected for the congregation of St. John’s 
Free Church, Leith, has been laid by Dr. Wil- 
son, Bombay, the Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. The 
church and tower, which are now being erected 
on a site fronting Charlotte-street and Quality- 
street, will, including the purchase of the site, 
involve an expenditure of fally 6,0001. The 
larger portion of this sum has been already 
contributed, and about 1,000/. in addition have 
been promised. There is so be a separate fund 
for the tower. The church, which is being 
erected from plans prepared by Mr. John Pater- 
son, architect, Edinburgh, will be well suited for 
the congregation, notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties which the site presents. The limited fron- 
tage towards Quality-strect has necessitated the 
adoption of a peculiar arrangement of the church 
with the offices and hall required by the congre- 
gation. The charch will be oblong in form, and 
will have galleries on three sides. On the north 
side the pulpit will be placed, the wall behind 
which will be thrown back, and form a three- 
sided recess or bay. The building will be lighted 
by windows in the north and south walls, and 
the ceiling will be finished and ornamented in 
plaster. The church will be seated for 906 per- 
sons, and provision will be made for 150 addi- 
tional sittings when special occasions require 
this extra accommodation. The style of archi- 
tecture to be adopted will be Gothic, and the 
most prominent feature in the building will be 
the tower, which is designed to be square in 
plan, and will rise to the height of 150 ft. to the 
terminal point. The tower will be surmounted 
by an open crown formed with eight moulded 
ribs, meeting above the centre, and supporting 
an octagonal terminal and carved finial. The 
ribs of the crown and the terminal are orna- 
mented with crockets. The main entrance will 
be placed in the lower stage of the tower = 
the corner of Quality-street, and there will also 
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be an entrance at the east end of the building. 
At both entrances there will be wide stairs 
leading to the galleries. The Charlotte-street 
front will have five wiadows, which will light 
the area of the church, and an equal number 
will light the gallery above. The windows 
have pointed arched heads, and moulded jambs 
with shafts having bases and carved capitals ; 
and the upper part of the lower set will be filled 
in with plate tracery. The windows above will 
be larger than those beneath. They will have 
donble sills, and will be divided by a centre 
shaft, which supports the tracery with which 
the heads of the windows are filled. The wall 
between the windows will be strengthened by 
buttresses. A string moulding will ran down 
the front of the building beneath the wall head, 
and rise as a moulded skew to gablets, orna- 
mented with finials, formed over the upper win- 
dows. Between the gablets the wall will be 
ornamented with sinkings and a moulded cope. 
The east entrance-door will be of similar design 
to the first tier of windows. It will be placed 
in a stair tower which projects from the front 
line, and will rise to the same height as the 
walis of the church, and being separately roofed, 
will form a termination to the design at that 
part of the building. The west gallery stair will 
be thrown outside the tower, and form a feature 
in the entrance towards Quality-street. The 
remainder of this elevation will consist of the 
session-house, vestry, &c., above which will be 
placed a hall fer church meetings. The con- 
tractors are,—for the mason work, Mr. Bell; 
joiner work, Mr. Saunders; slater work, Mr. 
Anderson; plumber work, Stuart & Ray ; plas- 
tering work, James Sutherland. 
Linlithgow.—The plans for the preposed 
alteration of the parish church, which have 
been drawn up by Mr. Mathieson, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Board of Works, Edinburgh, have arrived 
at Linlithgow. The alterations contemplated 
are much the same in design, although perhaps 
differing somewhat in details, as those carried 
out sme time ago in Glasgow Catbedral, and, 
if gone on witb, will make as great a metamor- 
phosis of the old church‘of St. Michael at Lin- 
lithgow as the improvements in Glasgow have 
made cf the cathedral there. The plans will be 
open fcr the inspection of the public for a short 
time, efter which it is expected that steps will 
be taken to have them carried out. 








FROM AUSTRALASIA. 
South Australia. 


Adelaide. —The building which hes been} 
erected for accommodation of the local and, 
Insolvent Courts, on the south side of Victoria. | 
square, is a creditable addition to the archi-| 
tecture of the city of Ade'aide. The atyle is of | 
Anglo-Italian character, and it has frontages’ 
both to Victoria-square and King William-street. | 
The plans were prepared in the Colonial Archi- | 
tect’s office, and the works were carried out by | 
Messrs. Brown & Thompson, of Adelaide, at a 
total cost of about 13,6001. The new police- | 
court and station adjoin that portion fronting to | 
Kiog Wiiliam-street, and were built, in 1868, by | 
Messrs. Croker & Lawson. 

New South Wales. | 
' 


Sydney, §c.—The interior of St. Andrew's | 
Cathedral, Sydney, may be said to be com.| 
pleted, although the exterior is still deficient | 
tn its towersand pinnacles, The whole building, 
from the west door to the east window, measures | 
157 ft., and is 61 ft. across the width. The| 
interior width, measured through the transepts, 
is 110ft. The height of the aisle-walls is 30 ft., 
and of the clearstory 50 ft. There are in all 
sixteen pillars: two of large dimensions carry 
the unfinished western towers, four in the centre 
of the building are to carry the lantern, and the 
other ten support the ordinary arches of the 
clearstory. The roof of the building is open 
and of timber, painted in bright colours, with 
gold stars on an azure ground, and has a number 
of ventilators, procured from England, which 
appear to keep the temperature very regularly 
even when a large Congregation and many lights 
tend to increase it. There is, however, some 
difficulty felt here, as in all places where large 
crowds assemble, in Procuring sufficient fresh 
air without the annoyance of draughts. The 
Illustrated Sydney News, of October 27th, gives 
a double-page engraved illustration of the interior 
of this cathedral. The architect is Mr. Blackett. 
——A free public library has been inaugurated 





School, Chatsworth Island, on the Lower 
Clarence, about forty miles from Grafton, consists 
of school-house and teacher’s residence, built of 
weather-boards, plastered within, and has a 
frontage of 70 ft., with a depth of 35 ft.——A 
new bridge has been erected at Maitland, con- 
necting it with the village of Durham, on the 
opposite bank of the Hunter River. It is built 
on iron tubes resting in the bed of the river. 
The tubular piers were cast in lengths of about 
6 ft., and are bolted together and filled with 
concrete.——At a meeting of the Royal Society 
of New South Wales, Mr. Charles Mayes, 
C.E., read an elaborate paper on “ The Water 
Sopply of Sydney from George’s River and 
Cook’s River.” Mr. Mayes is of opinion that 
Sydney and its suburbs may be supplied equally 
well, ‘both as to quantity and quality, and at 
much less cost, than by the level scheme pro- 
posed by the commissioners of water supply, 
from either the George’s River alone, or the 
George’s and Cook’s Rivers combined. He can- 
not agree with the proposal to abandon the pre- 
sent water supply; all that is required being 
an additional supply to keep pace with the in- 
creasing demand. 
New Zealand. 


Oan.aru.—The foundation-stone of the Masonic 
Hall, Oamaru, New Zealand, was laid with 
Masonic honours on the 8th of December, 1866, 
by the Right Worsbipful John Hyde Harris, 
Provincial Grand Master of Otago, E.C., the 
eastern half of the building having been first 
jcompleted under separate contract, and the 
western at a later date. The building has been 
carried out in strict accordance with the original 
plan, from the designs selected in open competi- 
tion, of Mr. R. A. Lawson, architect, Dunedin, 
| and under his superintendence throughout. The 
| building covers an area of about 120 ft. by 40 ft. 
The fagade is divided into eleven bays, and in 
the upper story contains the seme number of 
windows, flanked on either side by projected 
Corinthian pilasters, with floriated capitals, in 
the decoration of which the Jaurel and acanthus 
leaves are principally used. In the lower story 
eight of the bays are occupied by windows, and 
the remaining three by the entrances to the 
building. These doorways are surmounted by 
projecting balustrades, borne ou coupled carved 
trusses, the main central doorway, which 
gives access to the hall, being flanked by double 
colomns, and supported by relieved circular 
Doric columns, detached, the entrance-doors 
being considerably recessed. The building is 
finished with the characteristic cornices and 
enrichments of the Corinthian style. The hall 
occupies the whole of the upper floor of the 
eastern wing. The hotel portion of the build- 
ing, known as the Star and Garter, is a com- 
modionus structure. The whole of the building 
is constructed of the Oamaru stone, a material 
now rising in general estimation as a building 
stone. When first quarried (which it can be 
practically in blocks of any reasonable size up 
to nearly 50 ft. in length), it can be sawn and 
planed and worked almost as readily as the 
sculptor’s clay, but it hardens on exposure, and 
has acertain power of resistance and endurance. 











Hooks Received. 


The Manual of Colours and Dye Wares. By 
J. W. Stater. London: Lockwood & Co. 
Tae object of this alphabetically - arranged 
manual is to furnish, in brief tpace, an account 
of the chemical products and natural wares used 
in dyeing, printing, and accessory arts,—their 
properties, their applications, the means of ascer- 
taining their respective values, and of detecting 
the impurities which may be present. Informa- 
tion of this kind seems to be needed both by 
makers, dealers, and consumers. The author 
relies more upon strictly chemical methods, as 
distinguished from rule-of-thumb procedares. He 
believes there are means of forging those outward 
features of colour, touch, taste, &c., upon which so 
many rely. It has not been any part of the plan 
of the book to give receipts either for the manu- 
facture of colours and mordants, or for their 
applications in dyeing and printing, as there are 
already books which profess to do so. Few 
persone, however, are so generous as to reveal 
to the world the best and newest processes in 
their possession, as the author remarke, and he 

himeelf is no exception to the rule. 
_In the preface the author alludes to an alleged 
discovery, which is to rival the tar colours ip 





VARIORUM. 


THE new number of the Quarterly will be 
through by nearly all who take it =. the ae 
contents having a general interest. yf, 
Disracli’s “ Lothair” ie laughed at from begin. 
ning to end; Lord Stanhope is corrected for 
erroneous opinions concerning the reign of 
Queen Anne; and the Police of London arg 
justly praised for the admirable way in which 
as a rule, they do their duty. Much learning 
is shown in the article on Professor Max Miiller’s 
translation of the “ Rig Veda,” the sacred hymns 
of the Brahmans, and some in the notice of 
Baths and Bathing-places, ancient and roodern . 
while the article on letter-writing, though in. 
complete, is full of pleasant gossip. We fully 
agree with the writer in his leaning towards 
female fingers and female instinct, when esti. 
mating the relative cleverness of the sexes in 
the practice of this delightful art. The power 
should be striven for by both sexes. Every one 
may attain the ability of writing, at any rate, a 
neat, sensible letter in legible band, and 4]! 
young people should view the attainment as a 
necessity. ‘“‘I think it is as improper and in. 
decorons,” says Landor’s Pericles to Aspasia, 
“to write a stupid or a silly note to you, as 
one in a bad hand, or on coarse paper. Fami- 
liarity ought to have a worse name, if it relaxes 
in its attentiveness to please.’ ——In The 
Journal of the Royal Historical and Archeological 
Associativn of Ireland Sir W. R. Wilde is giving 
an exbaustive account of Gabriel Beranger 
and his Jabours in the cause of Irish art, Jitera- 
tare, and antiquities from 1760 to 17&0,—— 
“Lectures on Economic Science. Longmans 
& Co.” These Jectures were delivered under 
the auspices of the Committee on Labour and 
Capital appointed by the Social Science Asso- 
ciation. Two of them are by Dr. Hodgson; 
one on “The Trne Scope of Economic 
Science,’ and the other on “ Competition.” 
There is one by Mr. F. Hill on the “Identity 
of Interests of Employers and Workpeople ;” 
another on “ Reciprocity,” by Mr. R. H. Hutton ; 
and one by Mr. W. 8. Jevons on “ Industrial 
Partnerships.” It makes a valuable little book. 
“ The Civil Service Orthograpby : a Handy 
Book of English Spelling. By E. 8. Il. B. 
London: Lockwood & Co.” One would think 
that candidates for the Civil Service must at 
least be able to spell ; but it is too true that there 
are not a few exceptions in which the free and 
easy mode of spelling adopted by cur ancestors 
still prevails; but as ours are not the days in 
which either a Shakspeare or any one else in 
respectable society would be allowed to give 
an elegant variation even to the spelling of 
his own name, candidates for the Civil Service 
must get over this little difficulty in the outset, 
and learn to spell with accuracy. The author of 
the book under notice appears to address it 
specially to candidates for the Civil and otber 
services, as well as for the use of schools. It 
contains some curious rbymes, in the “ Thirty 
days hath September” style, which may facili- 
tate a knowledge of those irregular variations of 
spelling in words of similar sound but different 
meaning which abound in the English tongue. 
Thus :— 

“ ll t-a-r-e, tare, that grows ; 
Bet Sassy tear, rend A a or clothes. 


Spell tear with a,'the tear of grief that flows ; 
ier with an i, one tier of many rows. 











Bliscellanes, 


Royal Archeeological Institute. — The 
annual congress is this year fixed for Leicester, 
and the inaugural meeting will be held in the 
Guildhall of this town on the 26th inst. The 
president will be Lord Talbot de Malahide. Oo 
Wedneeday, under the Presidency of Archdeacon 
Trollope, the section of antiquities will be oper / 
with visits made to the Medieval churches 0 
the town, the Norman hall of the ancient castle, 
the “ Newarke” of the Castie, numerous Roman 
pavements, the noted “Jewry Wall,” 4c. re 
Thursday there will be excursions to Asbby- “f 
la-Zouch, Tutbury, Tamworth, and Polesworth, 
and the Mayor’s conversazione in the ene 
On Friday excursions to Kirby Muxloe Castle, 
and a conver:azione in the Museum. On Satur- 
day visits will be made to Groby, the ruins 12 
Bradgate Park ; Ulverecroft Priory ; Beanmapor, 
where Mr. Herrick bas invited the party hed 
luncheon; and to Grace Dieu. On Monday ea 
excursion will be to Melton Mowbray. In 








in Sydney by Earl Belmore.——Rocky Mouth 


brilliance and purity, 


evening a conrcrsazicne in the Museum. 
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—_—— 
value’ of Property.—Messrs. Spelman re- 
cently offered for sale at the Crown Hotel, 
Lowestoft, » farm situate at Kessingland, com- 
prising house, garden, orchard, barn, &c., together 
with 90a. 2r. 30p. of productive arable and 
ture Jand, 66 acres of which are exempt from 
at tithes, and freehold, with tte exception of 
7a, Ir. Op. After a spirited bidding, the pro. 
rty was knocked down to Mr. Roberteon, of 
Matford Bridge, for 4,7501.——On the same day, 
Mr. George Turner submitted to competition at 
the Sovffulk Hotel, the absolute reversion toa 
sum of 3001, secured by mortgage upon free- 
hold property, situate in Lowestoft, payable 
upon the death of a lady residing in this town, 
now in her 74th year. It was purchased by 
Mr. T. 8. Allerton, at 1601.——Messrs. Bruton 
& Knowles sold by auction, at Westbury-on- 
Severn, the freehold property belonging to the 
late Mr. Roan, when, after a sharp competition, 
the lots were sold at the following prices :— 
Lot 1—2a. 2r. 2p. of pastare orcharding, 5301., 
Mr. Sergeant purchaser; Lot 2—2r. 5p. of pas- 
ture orcharding, 1101, Mr. Mayo, purchaser; 
Lot 3~1a. 32p. house and orchard, 3001, Mrs. 
Roan, purchaser; Lot 4—2a. 8p. of pasture 
orcharding, 2901., Mr. Gough, purchaser ; Lot 5— 
la. 2r. 27p. of pasture orcharding, 235/., Mr. 
Ellis purchaser ; Lot 6—1a. 3r. 26p. of pasture, 
1501., Mr. John Wintle purchaser. At the same 
time Messrs. Bruton & Knowles also sold by | 
auction a piece of pasture land at the Dinney to 
Mr. Holtham, for 5701., and 2 acres of land near 
thereto to Mr. Vaile, for 1851., and a wharf, to 
Mr. Coleman, for 801. The sale was numerously 


The Enightsbridge Barracks.—On a vote 
of 700,4001. for the works and repairs of the 
cavalry barracks at home and abroad, Colonel 
Gray complained of the item of 5,0001. for the 
repairs of Knightsbridge Barracks, and moved 
the redaction of the vote by 4,0001. Mr. Card. 
well intimated that he would withdraw the item 
altogether. Lord Bury wished to know whether 
the idea of removing Knightsbridge Barracks 
had been abandoned. Mr. Cardwell said that 
he did not know that such a proposal had ever 
been entertained. Sir J. Pakington said that, 
when in office, he had after much consideration, 
determined that the barracks should remain 
where they were, as the objections to them were 
made chiefly by the honse-owners in the vicinity 
who had built their houses after the barracks 
had been erected. He wished to know whether 
the reduction of the vote meant that the barracks 
were to be given up. Mr. Cardwell only wished 
to place himself in the same position in that 





Lead Poisoning.—It is well known that 
workers in lead factories are apt, in the course 
of time, to suffer from lead poisoning; in fact, a 
constant series of patients proceed from the lead 
factories to the hospitals of London. In France 
the evil effects of the mineral were usually pre- 
vented by giving the workpeople a draught con- 
taining dilute sulphuric acid, but it has now been 
discovered that regular potations of milk have 
an equally good effect. Dr. H. Schwarz, of Breslau, 
has discovered (re-discovered, we might more pro- 
perly say) a means by which the portion of the 
lead forming the ivterior surface of the water-pipe 
may be converted into an insoluble sulphide, the 
natural consequence being that the water 
passing through will be as free from contamina- 
tion as if glass were used. He merely passes a 
strong solution of the sulphide of an alkali 
through the pipe to be acted upon, and the pro- 
cess is completed. This solution, which is 
either a sulphide of potassium or of sodium, is 





respect as his predecessor. He had no plan on 
the subject, and, until one was adopted, he could 
not meet the wishes of the inhabitants of that | 
neighbourhood. The vote, having been reduced | 
by 5,0001., was then agreed to. 


Fires.— The galvanising factory at the| 
Chatham Dockyard canght fire recently, in con- | 
sequence of the composition boiling over. ‘Ihe 
building was entirely gutted, but the fire was, 
extinguished before it had communicated with | 
the large store adjoining. The damage is 
about 5001.——Two fires have occurred in 
Glasgow, which have, unitedly, caused damage 
to the extent of 20,0001. The first happened 





attended. 

Extensive Ironworks at Sunderland.— 
New ironworks to be established on the Hylton | 
Castle Estate are in progress of erection. A tall | 
chimney-stack, which is to reach the ultimate | 
height of 200 ft., is being reared on the river. | 
bank, Occupying an extensive area round the | 
stack are masses of solid masonry, of brick and 
concrete, to form beds for the ponderous ma- 
chinery which will be employed in the new | 
works, and nearer the river bricks are being | 


in @ dyewood-mill, which was rapidly burned | 
to the ground, together with its valuable con-| 
tents. The other, and most serious, occurred in 
the stores of William Connal & Company, the, 
most extensive storekeepers in Glasgow. The) 
department in which the fire broke out con- 
tained immense quantities of tar, logwood, guano, | 
and sulphur, which burned for a long time with 

at fury. The greater part of the tar found | 
its way into the Clyde, and completely inundated | 
@ large part of Anderston Quay. There were) 


used at a temperature of about 212° Fabr., and 
is allowed to act upon the metal for from ten 
to fifteen minates. It is stated that in practice 
a boiling solution of caustic soda and sulphur is 
found to answer every purpose. 


Metropolitan Contractors’ Benevolent 
Institution.—The annual festival in support 
of this charity was held on Wednesday at the 
Crystal Palace, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
James Scully, one of the vice-presidents. The 
institution was founded in 1864, for the relief of 
persons overtaken by distress who have occupied 
the position of metropolitan contractors and 
master town-carmen. In the former category 
are comprised parochial dust and water contrac- 
tors and contractors for building excavations ; 
and in the latter, the conveyors of produce of 
apy kind from one dock or locality to another. 
Mr. James Brady has liberally given three acres 
of well and pleasantly-situated freehold land for 
the erection of an asylum for the reception of 
distressed, aged, and infirm members of the 
trade or their widows; and liberal promises of 
contributions have been made towards the 
building fand. The invested relief capital now 


manufactured from @ bed of clay. The initials |upwards of 3,0CO barrels of tar, and several amounts to upwards of 2,0001.; and when it 
on the chimney indicate that these are the iron- | tons of guano, wholly or io great part destroyed. shall have turned 3,0001., it is intended to enter- 
works of Messrs. Oswald & Co. Some portions of | The smell of the sulphar and tar, and the smoke tain proposals for the election of pensioners. 


the foundations are now ready for their super- | 
structures of machinery, which are being con- | 
structed principally in Steffordsbire, and will be | 
erected under the superintendence of Mr. Apple- | 
ton, formerly of Mr. Richardson’s works at | 
Hartlepool. The cost of the new works and. 
plant, when completed, will probably not be far | 
short of 100,0001. ; and, though at first they will 
afford employment for 400 men, it is probable 
that ultimately not fewer than 1,800 ironworkers 
will be employed there. This will involve the | 
settlement of a large population and the crea- | 


tion of a new town round the Farm Honse. | 
Already, in a field to the west, a commencement 
has been made with houses for the manager and 

foreman, and seventy workmen’s cotteges; but 
this number will, no doubt, have to be increased | 
very considerably, The ironstune will be | 
brought round from Cleveland in screw steam 
vessels, and, as at Jarrow, delivered right into 
the works. For this purpose a sufficient depth | 


from the fire, were seen and felt nearly over the 
whole of the city. In both cases the property is | 
covered by insurance, 


Steam Rollers.—The Surveyor to the Poplar | 
District Board of Works, in presenting his usual | 
reports, specially called attention to a report on 
one of Messrs. Aveling & Porter’s steam rollers 
for consolidating the roads. The report states | 
that nearly 57} tons of material were con- | 


| solidated per day. The maximum quantity of) 


broken granite and Bombay stone used in one) 


| year throughout the district is 4,723 tons, which | 


would employ the roller in question 824 days, or 
a little more than thee months in the year. The’ 
surveyor is of opinion that for the present it is 
better to hire than to purchase the roller. As 
to the advisability of using it, he said there 
could not betwoopinions, The short experience | 
they had had of its utility was very satisfactory, 
and the additional cost over the old system of 
repairing is not 14d. per square yard, which 


The Proposed Bradford Town-hall.— 
The strip of land between Cbapel-lane and New 
Market-street is at last to be utilised. The 
Town Council have unanimously agreed to accept 
the tender of Messrs. Ives, of Shipley, to erect 
the Town-hall, within two years, for a sum of 
43,7301. The amount of the contract exceeds 
the sum which the council had decided to expend 
on the building by nearly 4,0001.; bat the con- 
tract was agreed to without demur, and prac- 
tically without discussion ; the reason being that 
the additional expenditure is, in point of fact, a 
piece of true economy. The council have agreed 
to pay 3,2001. additional in order to obtain the 
best building stone, and 775/. to substitute oak 
for deal as the material of the wooden fittings of 
the structure. 

The Thames Embankment.— Lord 0. 


Fitzgerald, Controller of the Household, ap- 
red in the House of Commons on Tuesday 


of water must be ided b ing. 
ee | would be more than compensated fur when the | with an answer from her Majesty, in reply to the 


4 New Steam Sawmill.—A new sort of | 


Circular sawmill has recently been started in one | 
of the forests in the vicinity of Worcester, 
United States, and is described in the American 
Railway Times, The saw (some 5 ft. diameter) 
48 placed directly upon the crank-shaft of the 
&rgine, thus doing away with the expensive and 
troublesome belt ueually employed. The cylinder 
re ony vertically directly above the crank, at 
the top of a pedestal-like frame, and works 
‘10. piston upon a §-inch crank, by means of the 
a Connexions, A 600-pound fly-wheel is 
Placed upon the same shaft with the saw. This 
18 a plate-wheel, and is turned all over, to insure 
serra balance. The improved log-carriage and 
a device is employed, and hes a sufficient 

nety of feeds to answer all emergencies. 


This is said ; i 
able sawmill,» Simple and satiafactory port- 


borroPosed New Cottage Hospital, Marl- 
hoe rg ls 18 proposed to erect a new cottage 
cing tt here, the present building being insufii. 
unde nize. The plans are immature, but we 
tion fo tand the design is to efford accummoda- 
3,(00L, cote beds. The cost is estimated at 
Ailesbary a8 this amount, the Marquis ot 
subeori J na besides giving the site, started » 

Ption list by the donation of 1,001. The 

ees has added 3001. 





| drinking-fountain, by Mr. W. H. Byland. It has 


work was once done, over and above the decided | 
advantage experienced to the carriage traffic, 
and, he might add, to the publicgenerally. The 
chairman suggested the sending of a communi- 
cation embodying their experience of the use of 
steam rollers to the Commercial-road Trustee 
Board, and the clerk was desired to carry out 
the suggestion forthwith. 


Wew Drinking Fountain, Malvern.— 
A boon has been bestowed on the neighbourhood 
of the Wyche by the presentation of public 


been named “The Royal Malvern Well,” on 
account of the patronage accorded by her 
Majesty to a school recently erected at Bewdley, 
by the present benefactor of the Wyche. The 
spring yields seven gallons per minute, which is 

ounced to be equal in purity to apy in the 
range of the hills. Mondsy last was the day 
fixed for the opening ceremony. 


International Exhibition Building. — 
Messrs. Lucas, having taken the contract for the 
formation of a subway from the International 
Exhibition-buildings, and beneath the Cromwell. 
road, to the South Kensington Station of the 
Metropolitan District Railway, have applied for 
leave from the Kensington Vestry to reconstruct 
in iron the public sewer in Alfred-place West. 





address moved for a few nights ago by the 


| member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith). 


The reply stated that as no public office could be 
erected on the Thames Embankment or else- 
where without a vote of the House of Commons, 
the House had in itself the power of preventing 
any such erection. It was clear, therefore, that 
the Government would not move such a vote 
unless they were of opinion that it was likely 
to be received with favour. 


Wew Infirmary for Halifax.—It was de- 
cided, at a meeting of the governors of the 
Halifax Infirmary, that a new building, in which 
to carry on the operations of the charity, should 
be erected on a fresh site. This decision secures 
the noble donation of 10,0001., which Sir F. 
Crossley promised, on condition of the enlarged 
institution being erected on a new site. The 
spot selected for the building is on the west side 
of the People’s Park, the gift of Sir F. Crossley ; 
and the expenditure upon the land and building 
will be about 16,000/. 


Clock Tower for Grimsby.—The Mayor of 
Grimsby, Mr. E. Bannister, has cffered to erect 
an ornamental tower, with a clock, in the new 
market-place. A plan of the tower is to be laid 
before the council for their consideration. 
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rinking Fountain Catti oug artel Church.—We are asked to] _ For alterations to 6, Holland Park, W., for Mr, 
A drinkin om h for progr vg Man Parwapvien the carving work in this church was Gate Bh gong & Jones, architects, F mae 
human > a cached to iit, the gift of Miss | entrusted to Mr. Bolton, and was executed under Wilkinson £02 0 0 
Burdett Coutts, has been opened at Columbia his direct superintendence. Sa awl anc stores sil 6 0 
Market, by the Metropolitan Drinking Fountain peinesctiatinesinstabiasin Whittaker 45 0% 
and Cattle’ Trough paaialion, Another trough, | ~~~ Seaspingiee £ oan (accepted) ... 263 0 0 
the gift of Mrs. Hambleton, has just been erected TENDERS. wreons & Telling .......s-recseeeree 235 0 0 
by the same association on Haverstock-bill; and) 5... mension, with billiard-room, stabling, with rooms| For squarium to be built at the Crystal P 
M.P. for Weymouth, has als0/ for coachman and gardener, also fences, entrance-gates, | Sydenham, for the Crystal Palace Aquarium Com 
Mr. H. Edwards, ey g 4 pany 
signified his intention to present one, and has| &c., m! Putney, Mr. Herbert Seed, amie ra nae: Mr. C. H. Driver, architect, Quantities 
requested the secretary to procure a suitable coe PITTITr iii 8,035 e% Bywater £7,000 ince 
Bite. Stimp 7,974 0 0 Nixon 7,390 0 0 
ons iia Samer sabes geashenser etsesessoouestens Hen : : ieee sane 00 
Catal e of the Dickens e.— Me y iliams z i inntess f 00 
Field & Toor have pablished  entalogue ofthe) Bleue pe Sg oe tt 
pictures and other works of art, and no art, which ge amecanenmenns 7505 0 0 Pary eae 6 6 
belonged to the late Mr. Dickens, a the NINDS, disctsntereendiidasmddeiaats 7,587 0 0 seichiin tibial ac tated Meat taeda 
names of purchasers and the prices realised,— UE ..nesreveornsmmiapensteessonacnagasie oh ert Soar houses tn Bive Anchoo-lano, Bormondery, tor 
the “enormous prices,” as they correctly enough | re oe Haas 00 sy -oyaliamtretnone ae ra ey 
say on the cover. It will — > yw | Sasingnee & White iessenibitaass biti 1.138 ° ° Kaos 1,195 00 
i f th ularity of the regret MII ci icaicsossnsactiesovencessousie yu ullers 00 
peg the Genel he ly Tongue (accepted) 6,978 13 6 Deavin (accepted) ........00cr00 875 0 0 
For six cottages at Leytonstone, Essex, for Mr. Johus.; For erecting two in the High-street, Harrow-on. 





New Harbour Works and Improvements | 
in the Isle of Man.—At the sittings of the 
Man Legislature held lately, it was decided | 
that the sum of 14,2001. should be expended | 
upon the purchase of the site, and the erection | 
and farniture of new court-houses and house of 
assembly at Douglas ; and the Lieut.-Governor 
was requested to procure plans from different 
eminent architects, the old plans being entirely 
discarded. 


Report on Liverpool Privies.—Dr. French 
has submitted a report on this subject to the 
Liverpool Health Committee, in accordance with | 
an order of the town council. The report treats 
of the situations in which such places are, in his 
opinion, dangerous to health, with the reasons 
for such opinions. The report was ordered to be 
printed, and distributed to the members of 
council, 


An Odd Challenge.—Mr. Nathan Hughes, 
who painted, in twenty-four days, a picture of 
the “ Rivt in Hyde Park,” has challenged the 
members of the Royal Academy “ to paint with 
him against time the best work, combining 
rapidity and excellence, for 1,0001. a side, before 
any large general andience empowered to decide 
the question by ballot.” He can scarcely expect 
that the challenge will be accepted. 


Buildivg Land, Kensington.—The Ken- 
sington News says,—‘‘ The residence of the late 
Sir James South, bart., the Observatory, on 
Campden-bill, will very likely pass into the 
hands of the speculative builders. The grounds 
attached to the house are very beautiful and 
rather extensive. The site is compated to be 
worth 12,0001. an acre.” 


Lightning Conductors.— A few days ago 
lightning struck the powder magazine of Santo- 
Spirito at Venice, where 600,C00 lb. of that 
material are stored. The conductor received the 
electric discharge, and its top was literally 
melted away, and the whole length twisted, 
but no further damage was done. 


Buxton Improvement Company. — The 
plan of the walks and proposed erections for the 
new gardens at Boxton, has been submitted to 
the directors by Mr. Milner, of Norwood, the 
landscape gardener engaged to carry out the 
works. The plan, for a few days past, has been 
on view at the Court-house, Buxton. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.— 
The list of members, corrected to July 1, 1870, 
and just now published, contains the names and 
addresses of 16 honorary members, 702 mem- 
bers, 999 associates, and 177 students; making 
together 1894 of all classes. 


Petersfield Cottage Hospital Competi- 
tion.—The committee found much difficulty in 
selecting the best from thirty-nine plans sent in, 
and ultimately referred to Mr. Hardwick, of 
London. Hechose one by Mr. Hunt, of Duke- 
street, Adelphi. 


Stockport Borough Surveyorship.—The 
local finance committee, it appears, have increased 
the borough surveyor's salary from 1201. to 1501. 
per annum, other piecemeal resolutions in refer- 
ence thereto having been rescinded. 


Exhibition of Holbein's Works at Dres- 
den.—It is intended to hold at Dresden, from 
the 15th of August to the 15th of October next, 
an exbibition of the works of the great painter, 





Hans Holbein. 





Mr, Iron, architect :— 





Brown oo. £1,250 0 0 
Wood 0 
Moyle 0 

- ee 0 
Pitcher 0 
J. Brown 0 
Johnston 0 








For two cottages at Leytonstone, Essex, for Mr. 
McDonald. Mr, iron, architect :— 








For cottages in Pevenesy-road, Eastbourne, for Mr. 
Edward Hurst, Mr, Kobert K. Blessley, architect :— 
£750 0 


ERI a: caicviscsescasevicndevebienvis 0 

Ford & Attwood ...........: sigeawwvekebe 730 0 0 
REE csictusksinstiiincetablismbidaiiainns 700 0 0 
TENE coccscngxevishinntpinenseniiinaniins 687 0 0 
FAGUROON 65.5 éndnivsinccdessicenivsnisisens 668 0 0 
Skinner (accepted) ...,.....ccccesseceee 6lv @ 0 





For building Danwood Lodge, Leek, Staffordshire, for 
Mr. Thomas Hulme, Messrs, kK. Scrivener & Son, archi- 
tects. Quantities supplied :— 











Stringer £3,631 0 0 
PEO: cniastesinenaiasindansaninhibitin 3,458 0 0 
Wade, Brothers. ............scc0ee 3,450 0 0 
DOO © ois es scctcdocetivsticwnsiccs 3,399 0 0 
Brindley & Crutchlow  ..........0 3,350 0 0 
WU DROMC oscrcscersenrescevnossens wees 3,350 0 0 
MOURNS & GORE © oncccensecconcocessie 3,320 0 0 
Bowden (uccepted) ........sccccesee » 0 0 
For villa residence at Newcastle-under-Lyme. Messrs 
R. Scrivener & Son, architects, Quantities eupplied :— 
Sutton & Meadow ........-ceccccsseeee £982 uv 0 
MEUNS” sccgotadhenshnascethoscataniacgann 889 0 0 
SEL. cnvrstnsavectisentebedeciiareess 840 0 0 
Harvey & Co. .....ccescscsee soevinentase 838 19 0 
Bennett & Cook ......ccsccsscccossceses 820 0 0 
MIT scicsyoninhuehaubtenniainenadianibeeaasic . 815 0 0 
Barlow (accepted) .......ccccsccssssses 7380 0 0 
Accepted for refreshment-rooms, Hanley Hotel. 
Messrs. K, Scrivener & Son, architects :—* 
Joiner’s Work, 
Bennett & Cook ........ MENS ER £213 0 0 
Plumber's Work, 
MUIR IU. xs stepienn vessadnraentcinhcanme 16212 0 











550 0 0! 





For additions to house, Thames-paseage, Poplar, for 
Mr. Jobn Garford. Mr. J. W. Morris, architect :— 





ee 0 e 
Sheffield 0 0 
Allen ....... 8 0 
Abrahen ......... 0 0 
Harrop & Goulder ..... 00 
Ather:on & Latta (accepted) 00 





For alterations and enlargement of Forres House, 
Mr, John W. Mornis, archatect :— 





PINON: sncchasontssatngubnaciatiied enedanen £1,170 0 0 
ca pe EST IED - 1,168 0 0 
Kilby ...... 1,167 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ...ccccccseres . 1,149 0 0 
PRNNIOE . ccucininsssehinincnninsoanse 1,137 0 0 
Bed oosensesovcererssseoseeseecase seeee 1,048 0 O 
Hill, Keddeil, & Waidram ...... 997 0 0 
SCI ccs. ssrsesnroresebins cacteness «- 9873 0 0 
Atherton & Latta (accepted) ... 920 0 0 





For works to Episcopal Chapel and Girls’ Schoo! 
Palestine-place, Cambeidge-boath ioe the London Senior 
for Promoung Christianity amongst the Jews :— 


OG oisracseiiscocesanitnctovesattiiodasins £656 0 0 
Manley & Kogers .........ccceseesreee 635 0 0 
Newman & Macn .,........... eacsoness 584 0 0 
Carter & Son (accepted) .......... 477 0 0 





For new police cells, Town-hall, Brighton, Mr. P. C, 
a borough surveyor, Quantities by Mr, Lans. 
Own :— 


Lockyer bis sotdsebsedapebees iainaveis . £2,400 0 0 
Cheeamsets \..c...ecscasecnrseciecisenesss $000 O0-@ 
Nightingale .........00rssreeeeees 2,273 0 @ 


Blackmore (accepted)... 2,219 0 0 











the-Hill, for Mr. W. Winkley. Messrs, E. Habershon & 


Brock, architects :— 











Haynes £1,345 0 0 
Manley & Rogers  s..cccccccoresvere 1,248 0 0 
Woodbridge ....soccrerroceesescereres 1,094 0 0 
Falkner -» 1,066 0 0 
Crisp 994 0 0 
Kindell (accepted) ......-.+..» ome - O00 0.8 





For the erection of St. Matthew's Vicarage, New Kent- 
road, Newington, Sarrey, for the Rev. W. Y. Thomson. 
Messrs. Henry Jarvis & son, architects :— 


























Gammon & Sons ., sp 00 
Marsland & Sons ........c.sssecresee 00 
Downs...... 2,196 9 0 
Terraot ... 2,186 0 0 
PER ES 2,18) 0 0 
Colls... cove 2,164 0 0 
Cooke & Green 2,148 0 0 
Thompson ...... 2,139 0 0 
Henshaw 2,106 0 0 
NINO cessxsccussnencibnapstoeasen 2,025 0 0 





For furnishing and carpeting the board-room, and 
fitting Venetian blinds throughout the building of the new 
Poplar District Board of Works Offices, from the designe 
ond specifications of Mesers, Hills & Fletcher and Messrs, 
Arthur & C. Harston, joint architects :— 

For Furnishing Board-room. 






































COTE BE TOI oe cctieninnenstincneonmrane £550 0 0 
SRO BO vs disss vadsaicinctogsoscesesoes 489 10 0 
Shaw & Son 485 4 0 
Rage & Bam . crcrccesesrscorsacsecereen - 4813 8 
Atkinson & CO. ...corcccsorcccecsoovees 450 0 0 
POR Te Os cccsdtacethsstecsiuse 419 «0 «0 
Barnes & Co. . 47 90 
Col 437 0 0 
I aft* aCe a 
For Carpeting Board-room, 
Shores B Oo..cccorecceresesoasse puianiges 28 0 0 
Bhat & BOM ce cccssicisreviccessrsonccsse . 16617 0 
Rough & Son ee ee 
OB GOR pciennsececcsbonn- sdenanecties 152 17 0 
OE FE GG nocnsconissieadenquicpesceeceices 152 0 0 
Atbineet B OG. scrcicsccscoceveressecvese 147 14 0 
Barnes & Co. J 146 15 0 
DUUNIE. casnieinitiisdioupieabiemmncnelidinent 146 10 0 
IERIE ooo ssonssspeneesooiseesestoneye> 145 0 0 
Grane & Oe." sicduiuc wesedcbestia’ 143 0 0 , 
For Fitting the Windows throughout the Building with 
Venetian Bitnde, 
Fox & Co. cessscoses edoneapagadiceoenensby: ~~ t7 Ws 
CORERRER 02.15 senperontnonnencnts aptamiehen 69 0 0 
Atlin BOG, vascctcccsastoreciovees 65 310 
Creme & CO, ceccccsscscsesdcsbecsssssesese 6410 0 
Gibbs & Bon  .cccseevee sbvednconensoos 63 5 0 
Barnes & Co. ...cccscccsccvessscescveseseee 62 14 0 
Askans & Bon ........scese0e ‘tne wo 8 
Fox & Co, 56 15 0 
Simpson* 5413 4 
* Accepted, 
a 
NOTICE. 


By the gracious permission of her Majesty 
the Queen, we are enabled to announce that the 
next number of the Builder will contam 
Double-page View of the Interior of the Royal 
Mansoleum, Frogmore. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. & 
F. 6. 8-—C, 8—W. W.—L.—J. B.- J.-C. M—Mr. wert 
T. Y.—J. A. F.—E. I. A.—H. & B—J. T. B—J. 8.—J. nop =r 
T. W.-J. & 8on.-8. W. A— J. W. M.—Ancther of ? 
W. RB. D. (vot easy to prove s negative). 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giviré 
ied 
All statements of facts, Hats of Tenders, &c., must be ecoompane 
by the mame and sddzess of the sender, not neceserily 
ab 
Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 
dl 


SS 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
PERFECTION in BOOKKBEPING— 


and Others a really govd sy UBLE 
bave eons MODELS for BULL RES’ BOOKS, oy eee,” 
‘ warded the prize offered in Also # 
been adopted by many large ot peilders— 
by Bingle Autry, suitable fer seve 
bt. George’s-road, Regent's Park, 








Meo aris 
Address, E. A, 
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Be ~ 0 eee e een nee. nnn. 
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— DOULT : 
ON & CO. # 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS, HIGH STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 3 
WORKS : 
HIGH STREET, LAMBETH; ROWLEY REGIS, STAFFORDSHIRE; SMETHWICK, near 
BIRMINGHAM ; and ST. HELEN'S, near LIVERPOOL. 


DEPOTS: 
GRANVILLE WHARF, BIRMINGHAM, and SOHO STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TERRA-COTTA FOR ARCHITECTURAL PURPOSES, 


Warranted to withstand the Action of Weather and Climate. fy 


The attention of Architects is respectfully invited to the advantages offered by the large variety of Ornamentation in 
Terra-cotta introduced by Messrs. D. & Co., and kept in Stock at their Works at Lambeth, where a personal inspection will be 
esteemed a favour. An assortment of numerous patterns of Medallions, String Courses, Key Stones, and Trusses is always on 
hand; but new Designs can be carried out to meet the requirements of the Profession. 


A FEW of the PATTERNS already PRODUCED, and which can be SUPPLIED to ORDER, are annexed. 
BALUSTRADING. CHIMNEY TOP, 











I nite x 
iy ae Binge Yi A 
Pe Nie 3 yee 2 


MEDALLION. 








DENTAL STRING 


COURSE. 
oo 
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DOULTON’S IMPROVED DAMP. 
PROOF COURSE. 





(0009000004 


| 
AE AEE | 


ZA al 
The whole of the Terra-cotta manufactured by Messrs. DOULTON & CO. iso 
great Strength and Hardness, gnd is warranted —- ee 
Full Price-lists forwarded to Architects on application ; also Lists of DOULTON & CO.5S 
STONEWARE PIPES, GULLIES, INVERT BLOCKS, GLAZED KITCHEN SINKS, 
BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE GOODS, 


T OPS, HORTICULTURAL ORNAMENTS, 
me ren OEY cua MANUFACTURES. 


5 lace. 
Specimens on view at the Architectural Museum, Conduit-street, W. and at the Crystal Pala 


DOULTON & CO. HIGH STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 
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Ready this day, t 
Wood Engravings, 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED and CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED. 


i ble Plates (being 20 more than were contained in the previous editions), numerous 
= as erases aiinion 8 to the Text, in 2 vols. Impl. 4to. price 62, 16s, 6d, half-morocco, 


A COMPLETE TREATISE ON CAST AND WROUGHT 
IRON BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION, 


Including IRON FOUNDATIONS. 
IN THREE PARTS:—THEORETICAL, PRACTICAL, and DESCRIPTIVE. 
By WILLIAM HUMBER, Assoc. Inst. C.E. &. 


¢ P. ess of Modern Engineering,” “‘ A Handy Book for the Calculation of trains 
Author of “A Record of the Progr ee Girders,” i 


*,* A Prospectus, with List of Contents, post free on application. 
LONDON : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 





RENCH ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
Either PLAIN, or BRONZED in the Highest 
Style of Art, consisting of :— 

Lamp Colamns, Dwarf Gas Pillars, Candelabra, Gas 
Brackets, Lamps, Lanterns, &c. Bich 

Public Fountains, Garden Fountains, Drinking Foun- 
tains, Cascader, &c., varying in Price from 54. to 5,000. 

Entrance Gates, Railings, Palisading, Park Fencing, 
Balcony Panels, Staircase, Balusters, Newels, Verandahs, 
finials, Cresting, Stable Fittings, &c. — 

Statues, Vases, Animals, Garden Chairs, Garden Tables 


Flower Baskets, &c. 
TURNER & ALLEN 


have now, in addition to their own, the Pattern Booke and 

Supplementary Catalogues of Messrs. Barbezat & Co., of 

Paris, which they are supplying in one complete volume, 

containing several thousand very choice 

DESIGNS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON WORK, at 25s. each. 


Forwarded on receipt of amount. 
TURNER & ALLEN, 
IRON MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS, 
201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 





n One ume, crown 8ro. price 6s, cloth, 
PEWINER'S COMPREHENSIVE 


SPECIFIER : a Guide to the Practical Spec'fication of every 
kind of Building Artificer’ Work, with Furms of Buildisg Condi- 
tions and Agreements, an Appendix, Fvot-notes, and Copivus Index. 

Edited by WILLIAM YOUNG, Architect. 

London : LONG MANS, GREEN, & CO. Pateraoster-row, 


Now ready, The Third Thousand, feap. 8vo, 253 Plates, clot h limp, 


price 3s. 6d, 

RAWING for CARPENTERS and 

JOINERS. Containing a Descripticn of the Construction of 

the Subject of each Study and the Method of Drawing i*. With 

Elementary Lessons in Freehand avd O: ject Drawing. 
By ELLIS A. DAVIDSON. 
*,* This forms a Double V.Jume of CASSELL’S TECHNICAL 

MANUALS. 

“* The trade should do their utmost to circulate this book. Itis a 
volume which will be the means of making the fortunes of hundreds 
of young intelligent and industrious mechanics into whose hands it 
may fali. Books like this could mot be bought at avy price a few 
years ago.” — Bookseller. 


‘> 

ELLY’S PRACTICAL BUILDEKS 
PRICR-BOOK ; er, Bafe Guide to the Valuation of all kiad: 

Of Artificers’ Werk ; with the Modern Practice of Measuring, and au 
Abstract of the New Building Act for Regulating the Covstructi.n 
of Buildings, Revised and Corrected by New Calculations "pon the 
present Val ie of Materials and Labour. Arranged by au Archit-ct of 
eminence, assisted by several experienced Mea-uring Surveyors 
Ilusirate i and os by gt ne and numerous W oud 

al 8vo, price nea'ly bous 
‘Teaaet Published by fr. KELLY, Paternoster row; SIMPKIN & 
MARSHALL; avd may be had of all Booksellers 
| Of whom may be had, new ditions in Quarto, of the following 


tical Architectural Works :— 
1. PETER ‘NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 


‘a 2 JOINERY, and CABINET MAKING. Revised by 
pe — ath ph a uew and complete System of Lines, for the 
Use of Workmen, fousced on Geometrical and Mecnavical Princi- 
ples. Ten Parts at 3s. or in boards, 30-. ; containing upwards of 120 
Stee! Plates, and numereus Woodcut Disgrams, 

2. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYINS, and PLASTERING (revised by TRED 
GOLD) bth plain and tal ; g a Lew aud compiere 
Bystem of Lines for Stoue-cutting, fur the Use of Workmen ; the 
Formation of Mortars, Cements, Concrete, to which is added a variety 
of new De-igns fur Mural Tablets, Tombs, Gravestones for Cemeterie:, 
&c, &c. ; and a Description of the various Materials employed. le. 
Parts at 3«, or in boards, 30s,; containing upwards of Ninety Bteei 
Piates, and numerous Woodcuts. . 

3. TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theore- 
tical and Practical Treatise on the FIVE ORDERS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE ; containing plain and simple Rules for Drawin, ecut- 
ing thei in the purest style, including an Historical cription of 
Gothic Architecture. Ilustrated by upwards of Que Hundred 8teel 
Engravings, executed by Artists of first-rate talent, including pame- 
rous Diagrams, &c. Twelve Parts at 3s or in 


boards, 36s. 
4. DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VILLA 


ARCHITECTURE, containing Plans, Elevations, Sections, ‘ 
tive Views, and Details, for che Erection of Cottages and Villas. By 
& H. BROOKS, Architect. Beautifully engraved on steel, with 
Direction for Building, and the estimated cost of each edifice, Twelve 
Parts at 3«. or in boards, 39s. se 

5. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- 
sisting of Plans, Elevations, S+:tions, Perspective Views and Details 
of Charches, Ch+pels, Schools, Almshouses,Gas Works, Markets, aud 
other Bui'ding: for public pucposes. By 8 H. BROOKS, Architect 
B au® fu lv engraved on steel. Ten Parts at 34. or 328. boards, 

6. The HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- 
ER’S GUIDE, con‘aining a Series of Lesigus for Decorating Ap:rt- 
ments with taste, and suitei to the various Styles of Architecture. 
By H. W. «nd A. ARROWSMITG, House Decorators to Her Majesty. 
Ten Parts at 3). or in boards, 324. 


° 

7. The HOUSE PAINTER, or DECORA- 
TOR’'S COMPANION, containing a complete Treatise on the Art of 
House Painting, Graiuing, and Marbling, incladixg the Origin of 
Colour, the Laws of Harmonious Colouring, the Manufacture of Pig- 
pe a tee By W. M. HIGGINS, Faq. Accompanied 

actual mens of Hand-brush iu Marv! 
Parts at 3+. or iu boards, 228 ee a 


pe. ENGINEERS’ and MECHANICS’ 
‘ CLOPEDIA: @ new and enlarged Edition, e~ n 
Practical Illustrations of the Mechinery and Poctune anenaeen ae 
every De cription of Manufacture of the Britich Empire. Tilastrated 
by upwards of 2.000 Woo? Engraving: By LUKE HE&RBERF, Civil 
Engineer, &c. The rapid progress of Mechanical Science has dev-- 
loped meny of the important facts since the first publication, in 1835, 
of the Encyclope*ia. The inventions and discoveries recently made 
have engaged the sedulous attention of the Etitor > for, as the value 
of each was tested by experiment, a description was ace ordingly pre- 
By the s-lection of new articles, and care in the revision of 
old ones, this edition has now become syst»maticily enri hed: 89 
that it may be received as fully and faithfully expressing “ the exist- 
ing state of Engineering and Mechanism, adapted to the wants of 
Practical Men.” Iu two large 8vy. vols. cloth lette-ed, price 30s, 











and al! the Building 


Price 4. ; post-free, 4¢, 44, 
AXTON’S KUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 
for es, Engineers, Guilders, C-ntractors, Eurveyor’, 


Fer over fifty years this work has been considered the chief 
thority on matters coneccted with the building tra-es. No 
Ider’s counting-how’e sh-uld be without the boot ; and it should 
referred to and ured every time an estimate s made ont. 
London : MO®GAN & CHASE 38, Lutgate-hil!. 7 
And may be ordered of any Bookseller in the k'ngdom. 


| 

UILDERS’ ACCOUNTAan?r 

ARRANGEMENTS MAD 
CREDITORS, i eae 


MEETINGS CALLED, 
STATEMENTS OF AFFAIRS PREPARED 


BOOKS KEPT, BALANCED, AND AUDITED py 
CONTRACT, 


Mr. E. W. MONINGTON, 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 8, OLD J EWRY, EC, 





WANTED. 
Pee seed they an Sines s Pantie ahs 
Dg are ® PARTNRE wth 1,001, 1, 
2.0002, capital, Ths firm have leases of 
asd hive'c pull wn Sasenanagentadion in the trade peri 








J t of 
1, LINEAR DRAWERS, ADAPTED TO TRADE AND 
2. PROJECTION OF PLAN3, ELEVATION OF 
SOLIDS, 
3. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ARCHITEC- 


ING. 
4. SYSTEMATIC DRAWING AND SHADING. 
5. DRAWING FOR CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 


. 61, 
6. PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (In the press ) 
7. DRAWING FOR MACHINISTS. 


*,* DETAILED CATALOGUES of 
of any Buokseller, or post free on applicvtion t)» Messrs. CASSELL, 
PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, EC, 


ASSELL’S TECHNICAL MANUALS, 


Price Two Shillings «ach, consis’ 


MANUFACTOUR 


TURAL DRAWIN 


Double Vo! 8. 


(In the press.) 
Orher Volumes in preparation. 
the above Works may be bad 





A 


Great City. Third Edition, with De igne, 124, 64. 


TION for PROPERTY and PERSON, the Nature and Va'ue of 
Estates, and Principles of Paroch 


DILAPIDATIONS, 
GENERAL: their Nature and the Principles of A suc- 
cinet)y demonstrated. With A ix on Party-walls, &. 4«. 
PERSPECTIVE or GRAPHIC PROJECTION, 


Para'lel, Diagonal. Pan-angu'ar, G 


BY THOMAS MORRIS, Architect, 
HOUSE for the SUBURBS, Socially 


and Architecturally Sketeched, with a Frefatory Glance at the 
A CLUE to RAILWAYand other COMPENSA- 


ial Assessm -nt, 4« 61. 
ECCLESIASTICAL and 


July 20th, 1870. 
OROUGH of BRADFORD. — new 
TOWN BALL. W: immediately, by the 
« t Person to 

WORKS S5 e Tee wn Hi No parson net apply win ba 

superintend work. 

Wages three gu'nras per week, oe, with testimonial. 
ark of Werea® tote ont wie iene by mori 
or before MONDAY, the lst of AUGUsT next.—Ay order” 


W. T. m'Gow ’ 
Corporat ion Offices, Bradford, 16th Joly, 170” ek. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 4-, 
() CCASIONAL ASSISTANCH rendercd 
o’ the profeatoa. Fer areamgumente, ied, 0. rey Cam ien- 


£ WILL BE GIVEN to Any One Pro- 
: cu pew ret pat og for the Advertiser, an experisnes! 
sCKLAY and well up in the Genera! Repairs 

Wages not so much as regu ar employment. Good reference, 
Addres+, A. 1, Stansted road, Forest-hill, K+at. 


ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, in the 

Country. for a TEMPORARY ENGAGEWENT, a first class 
DRAUGHTSMAN, Well up in designing buildiogs of a slighty 
Gothic churacter.—Address, by letter, with reforence, and state 
ealary required, to R. V, 8, Birchin-lane, Londo», &.C. 


W ANTED, a CLERK, in a Builder's Office, 

one who thoroughly understands measuriog up and making 
out Boiliers’ sccounts and estimating.—Apply by letter, st.tiog 
ow Soe and where last empluyed, to 630, Office of “The 





[ 














racefal, 3+. 6'. 
Lend n: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 





On FRIDAY next. a Stock and Plant.—Iogham, four 


Y, 
o'clock (in consequence of Mr YOXALL, the C tractor, bavinz 
finished his port’ 
HORSES (including two tippers), the harness, 
wagons, 1,000 temporary sleepers, 2 1 horse carts, a 4-inch pump, 
scaffuld-poles, and a quantity of useful plant and 


Catalogues 
and Bury &t. Edmunds, 


miles from Bary 6t. Edmunds, 
ESSRS. NEWSON & STANLEY will 
SELL by AUCTION, on the 29h day of JULY, at TWELVE 
jon of the Tnetford Railway) 8 X superior CART 
30 contractor's 


nery.— 
may ‘te obtained of the Auctioneers, 2, Walbrook, EC. 





WHITE HART LANE BRICK FI¥LDS, TOTTENAAYM, half a mi'e 
from the King’s Arms, Wood Green. 

ME...A; RICHARDS will SELL by 

300,000 scund STOCK Ba'!CKS, 50,000 


and Place. May be viewed, catalogues ob‘ained in the Field and «f 
the Auctioneer, Tottenham, 


4 UCIION, in the Field, on eet. JULY 25, at ONE,s 


tocks, 50,009 Griseel 





ba ae OOD BY AUCTION, purruant to an order of the High 

‘our 
‘‘Emerron ¢. Pea ce,” with the 
Bacon, the jadge to whose court 


MESSRS. DRIVER, the persons appointed 


in the City of London, on TU: 
1870, at TWO o'clock 
BUILDING GROUND, at Richmond 
of the estate of the late GEORGE ROBINSON, Es, . - 
tainiog 1+. Or. 2ip. situate on the west side of the new road fr.m 
Marh gite to st. Matthias’s Chu-ch and Kichmond-terrace.—Par- 
Liculars and conditions, with plan, mvy be obtained at the Anction 
Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, London ; of Mr.W. H. WITHALL, Solicitor, 
19, Great George-st eer, 
Belicitor, 25, 
CHARLES JO 
don ; of Mr, H. H MASON, 18, tedford-row, London, and C arend> n 
House, Putney; and.«f Mcs-re. DX IVER, Su 

and Auctioneers, 4, Whitehall, Londos, 8 
of July, 1870. 


Chancery, made in the causes “ Emerson v. Mason” and 
‘Obation of the Vice-Chancellor 
ssid causes are attached, by 


by the ssid judge, at the Auction Mart, Token hous-- 


precisely, in one lot, a ;iece of FREEHO 
in the county of Surrey, part 
deceasea 


Westminster; Mr. JOHN CHAPPLE, 
CarterJane, Doct rs’ Commons, 3. Mr. 
N MANDER, 9, New-equare, Lincoln’s-nn, Lon- 


‘ors, Land Agents. 
. this 21st day 
EDWARD BLOX4M, Chief Clerk. 





OTEL, —. on 
THURSDAY, JULY 28, at FOUR for FIVS, a FURTHAR PORTIO 
of the FOXUEY PARK ESTATE, “4 . 
valu reehold ildiog Land, & subsoil of vel and 
chalk, posse+sing important Goemee tee | 
bnew road leading iherefrem, j 
and p-s- essing extensive views over the su 
beantifolly-und ulated conearp. cttatiedear oF ate 
WICKHAM, & MOBERLY, Solicitors, 14, Besex-street, 
of the Auction-er, Croydon, 


WEST CROYDON.—Further Porti.n of the Derby-road Estate, 


OTEL, Croydon, 
THURSDAY, JULY 28, at FOUR for FiVE, Thirty-six higbly attrac- 
tive Puts of FREsHOLY BUILDING LAN 
seh ae = a new 40-f 

est Cioydon Station and town, and forming moat x 
sites for the « ection of vilias. . aa oe 
erectes on a — of the land. Nine tent 
money may remaia on morgage at 5 per cent. interest, payable ia 
bine years by ¢qual half- ly it sta. mente, - Part Ww 
ROWLAND, E:q. Boliction, O - “g Ty al ho 
tect, 13, Ola Jewry-chambers, E. 


CATERHAM JUNCTION.— Attractive Sites for Country 


Residences. 
OBT. W. FULLER will SELL by| W 


J AUCTION, at the GREYHOUND Hi 
consisting of Twenty-nine Plots of 


Godstone-road, and a 
to the Junction Stat 





on 
ne and 
TYLBE, 
Strand ; and 





OBT. W. FULLER will SELL 
AUCTION. at the GREYHOUND Hi 


by 


D, abutting on the 
feet road Jeading therefrom, adjacent to 


Oe ie Se petites be 
he of the purchase- 


3; of R, GOVER, Archi- 
; and of the Dustienvar, Oodgaoa, 





AUCTI 
IHUBSDAY, 
sirable Pits of FREEHOLD LAND, occupying a total frontage 
avd Johneon-road, in each of which roads sewers and water mains 
are lad. Nearly the whole of the land possesses a deep subsoil of 
sravel, and is eligible for shop property or cottager, Nine-tenths of 
the purchase-money m+y remain ou mortgage at 5 per cent. interest, 


peyable in nine) ears by equ .i half- ae 
ee a aa iy eq (-yearly instalments, Particulars 





- . Meg. pelcitor, 
Esq. Architect, Ni t : 
ie — 0. 13, Old Jewry-chambers, B.C, ; and of the Auc- 


CROYDON.—Freebold Building Land, near the town. 
OBT. W. FULLER will SELL by 
JULY sub, 8 FOUR s 4 aIvE “nify-eaht S 


bout 1,450 feet to Union-road, Willes-road, Whitehorse-road, 


Croydon; of BR. GOV ER, 


yard, 
ESDAY, the 16h day of Avéua€, letter, 





TO GLASS PAINTERS 
ANTED, good modern PAINTERS, 


accustomed to plate-gliss.— Address, BR. B. EDMUNDSON 
& BON, New Wakefield-street, Manchester. 


ANTED, a LOADER, on a Lime, Brick, 
Slate. Timber, and Stone Yard, a f«w mi'es out of London, 
to personally load up caris, hy > is a house to live in —Adéres, 





in own hand il Jara mad wages required, 
to P. K. Office of ** puller.” fone need apply who have not 
oceupied a similar p sition. 





ANTED, a CLERK, in a Builder's Office. 
Mart bave a thorough knowledge of the bu -iness —App y by 
Le. stating age. salary required, and where las: empl yed, to &. J. 


W ANTED, a JUNIOR CLERK. One 
used to a Bui'der’s Office pre‘erred.—Apply, s‘ating age, 
qualificatious, and sslary, to 642, Office of * The Builder” 


ANTED, a BUILDER’S FOREMAN. 
One well suited to City alterations. —Apply, by I-tter, stating 
age, Cree army ond colony requi-ed, to Z. care of Mr, Edwards, 74, 


ANTED, ina Builder's Office, a JUNIOR 


aick and sccurate in 
s 














CLERE. Must be a writer, 
rt nT eas 
Rion: 
ANTED, a permanent SITUATION, 2 
, ® permanent SITU. - 


A CanPanten avd — ia town or eon 
ench work, fixing, or jobsing. in . _F 

reference from last men yore,—Adasess, L. W. 60, Liltingtva-strett, 
Vauxhall-bridge-road, Piml'cr. 


TO IRONFOUNDERS, &c. 
ANTED an ENGAGEMENT, by 40 
ARCHITECTURSL DRAUGHISMAN, p-scticel’y wt 
inted with ali kinds of builée:.’ iroawork.—address, & K 
Stice, 202, Keanington-park-ro.d. 


ANTED, by a very steady, energetic, and 
a 4 good weteeaee Carpenter ine, ery nf 
cumnbranee), a SITUATION wm WORKING SHOP FORE HAN, 0° 1 
FUREMAN in a good JOBSING BHUP. 
not so much an object as # constancy. 

ieee poco he night - Sr ble vopeaity Can g.ve fist 

, aad the parties c 
class Be wher: Bon vod Olheret “The Builder. ‘in 


EMENT, by 
ARTS, eros agai 
taking the entire om od of the office or Desiveee, a pabilities 
acquainted with the oes an W. pond et 
Wulie in ete eee 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, » 


YERS, ia towa or country. 
poe ara aa 


refe: eaces 
im" ico, 
TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE - ENGAGEMENT, * 
MANAGING, SHOP, or GENERAL FOREMAN, oF Oh, 
ADT. Is clever, ¢xperieuced, asromatcals ods. — Addce 


Pe re of Mr. Dodge, Balider, Brentford, L »ndoa. 
4 a 
ANTED, by an experienced Hand, 
CONSTANCY gg ee - 616, 
sey aspect a tes 
TO BOIL 
ANTED, 


suavsyORS. 
an ENGAGEMENT, 7 
a thorough!y experienced SURVEYOR'S es — 

28). Competent aud imat Firet-cinss 
































Address 629 Office of “Tne Batidsr.” 




















